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THE INFLUENCE OF MASON’S HEROIC EPISTLE 
By Martin S. Day 


In the introduction to the collected satires of William Mason in 
1805, Almon, the editor, asserted: “It may, without impropriety, be 
observed that the Heroic Epistle to Sir William Chambers, and Mr. 
Gray’s Elegy in a Country Church-Yard, were the two most popular 
short Poems published in the last century.”* Although in its critique 
the Annual Review added to this list Goldsmith’s Deserted Village, 
it otherwise concurred with Almon.? Today the Goldsmith and Gray 
poems are as familiar as any verse in English, but the Heroic Epistle 
is virtually forgotten, omitted by the anthologists in favor of some 
Mason odes and sonnets, or perhaps selections from Caractacus or 
The English Garden. Among satires of its own period the Heroic 
Epistle was topped in popularity only by Anstey’s New Bath Guide. 
Not only was Mason’s satire immensely successful in its day, but it 
was also a significant satiric accomplishment, exerting a powerful 
influence upon verse satire for the rest of the century. 

By the time the Heroic Epistle appeared in 1773 the term epistle 
as applied to satiric verse had practically fallen into three categories. 
Some satires bore the name for little reason, except perhaps to convey 
an aura of gentility, capitalizing upon a designation rendered famous 
by Horace in classic times and by Pope only a few decades before. 
For example, Characters by Francis Gentleman and Perils of Poetry 
by James Scott, both in 1766, could have omitted the subtitle of 
epistle without suffering any alteration. Many epistolary satires in 
decasyllabic couplets stemmed from Churchill’s Epistle to Hogarth 
and the vehement troop which surrounded Churchill. In most of this 
verse the only point of the poetic letter was the enhanced opportunity 
to stigmatize and insult directly. The reviewers found Epistle to the 
Irreverend C ---—-- s C------ ll (1764) “a fishwoman abus- 
ing a night-man”;* Epistle to Lord Holland (1770) “abuse and 
panegyric” ;* Epistle from Mrs. B****y to His R***] H*****ss the 
D*** of C¥#******* (1772) “the virulence of Billingsgate in the 
numbers of Grub-street.”* The epistolary poet was wont to address 
his recipient with somewhat splenetic verse, as in Epistle to the 
Author of Candour (1768) : 


1 Poetical Works of the Author of the Heroic Epistle to Sir William Cham- 
bers (London, 1805), p. vi. 

2 Annual Review, IV (1805), 573. 

8 Monthly Review, XXX (1764), 67. The epistle is of course to Churchill. 

4 Critical Review, XXIX (1770), 146. 

5 Gentleman’s Magazine, XLII (1772), 84. The Duke of Cumberland was 
accused of abandoning his inamorata, Mrs. Bailey. 
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Blasting oblivion catch that wretch’s verse, 
Brand the foul line with heaven’s severest curse, 
Its author scotch, ye light’nings, as he scrawls, 
Condemn’d to scribble in a dungeon’s walls. 
(Critical Review, XXV_ [1768], 73) 


The chatty, bantering, familiar tone which lends itself so readily to 
epistolary verse had been diverted almost entirely into anapestic 
imitations of the New Bath Guide. 

Mason employed the epistle in a novel fashion by emphasizing 
suave irony over bludgeoning invective, by shaping his address into 
the critique of a book’s thesis, and especially by unifying all his at- 
tacks against one central target—an enormously popular fad. An 
apostrophe to Sir William Chambers begins the poem: 


Knight of the Polar Star! by Fortune plac’d 

To shine the Cynosure of British taste; 

Whose orb collects, in one refulgent view, 

The scatter’d glories of Chinese Virti; 

And spread their lustre in so broad a blaze, 

That Kings themselves are dazzled while they gaze.® 


Here was the grand style in heroic couplets, avoiding the inflated and 
artificial diction that marred so much of Mason’s verse, and steering 
equally clear of the vituperation and tragic airs of most formal satire 
of the age. As the Monthly Review noted, he demonstrated “a vein 
of fine solemn irony, and delicate though keen satire” (XLVIII 
[1773], 314). 

Catering to the exotic taste of his day, Sir William Chambers, 
the royal architect, published a Dissertation on Oriental Gardening 
(1772), reveling in chinoiserie, especially in the lush imperial gardens 
at Peking. On two issues Chambers merited the scorn of Mason: 
Chambers was a tool of the detested George III, and he favored the 
artificial oriental garden instead of the natural English garden which 
Mason so strongly advocated. The satirist selected two characteristics 
of the bizarre gardens much emphasized by Chambers: the cultivation 
of groves to inspire emotions such as contentment or horror, and the 
annual simulation in the gardens of the capital city’s street-life, un- 
known to the cloistered household of the emperor. In the English 
king’s garden we can easily reproduce the grove of terror, Mason sug- 
gests, with the gibbets of Bagshot and the detonations of Hounslow’s 
powder mills (Chambers asserted that in the Chinese gardens of 
“terror” a mild explosion would be set off to give thrill-seekers the 
deliciously giddy sensation of a slight earthquake.*) Other horrors, of 


6 Satirical Poems Published Anonymously by William Mason, ed. Paget 
Toynbee (Oxford, 1926), p. 46. Chambers had received the Order of the Polar 
Star from the King of Sweden. 

7 William Chambers, Dissertation on Oriental Gardening (London, 1772), 
pp. 39-40: “His way now lies through dark passages cut in the rocks, on the 
side of which are recesses, filled with colossal figures of dragons, infernal 
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course, would be the villainously squinting John Wilkes parading as 
the Lord Mayor of London and the “King’s Friends” suffering their 
well-deserved end, kicking the air above the scaffold. But the poem 
rises to a climax with the mimic London created for a sheltered 
monarch set apart from his people: 


Our sons some slave of greatness may behold, 

Cast in the genuine Asiatic mould; 

Who of three realms shall condescend to know, 

No more than he can spy from Windsor’s brow. 
(Satirical Poems, p. 51) 


For this ruler England will provide, as did the China of Chambers, a 
representation of the city’s busy streets; and here Mason tosses a 
series of heady lines upon London denizens from a political apple- 
peddler to Charles James Fox. 

The many labored pages of The English Garden cannot so well 
deride the artificiality of chinoiserie and boost the native gardens of 
England as do the 73 couplets of the Heroic Epistle. The tone holds 
to the middle ground, above the familiar and below the pompous. 
Further and further the irony of manner gently pushes Chambers, 
exploring the implications of orientalism until “Taste’s oriental ray” 
has become ludicrously feeble. Mason expertly seizes the opportunity 
to impale the king, whose minion was Chambers. ‘Sloping towards his 
conclusion, Mason hopes for the mad gardens he has just proposed 
to Chambers: 


Be these the rural pastimes that attend 

Great B*nw*k’s leisure: these shall best unbend 

His royal mind, whene’er from state withdraw’n, 

He treads the velvet of his Richmond lawn; 

These shall prolong his Asiatic dream, 

Tho’ Europe’s balance trembles on its beam. 
(Satirical Poems, p. 25) 


The verse is straight Popeian in form, style, and content when it 
suggests that Chambers instruct the Muse of poetry: 


Like thee to scorn Dame Nature’s simple fence; 
Leap each Ha Ha of truth and common sense.* 
(Satirical Poems, p. 47) 


fiends, and other horrid forms, which hold in their monstrous talons, mysterious, 
cabalistical sentences, inscribed on tables of brass; with preparations that yield 
a constant flame; serving at once to guide and to astonish the passenger; from 
time to time he is surprized with repeated shocks of electrical impulse, with 
showers of artificial rain, or sudden violent gusts of wind, and instantaneous 
explosions of fire; the earth trembles under him, by the power of confined air; 
and his ears are ‘successively struck with many different sounds, produced by 
the same means; some resembling the cries of men in torment; others the 
roaring of bulls, and how! of ferocious animals, with the yell of hounds, and the 
voices of hunters; others are like the mixed croaking of ravenous birds; and 
others imitate thunder, the raging of the sea, the explosion of cannon, the 
sound of trumpets, and all the noise of war.” 

8 Chambers had objected to the Ha Ha, or ditch, to restrict animals to a 
specific area. 
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Within four years the poem® had gone through fourteen editions, 
a creditable performance for a slender one-shilling tract. Horace Wal- 
pole waxed enthusiastic : 


At this time was published an admirable poem, equal in wit and poetry to 
the Dunciad, though short. It was called An Heroic Epistle to Sir William 
Chambers on his Book of Gardening; and though ridiculing him, was a severe 
satire on the King and his chief tools. The King expecting only an attack on 
Chambers, bought it to tease, and began reading it to, him; but finding it more 
bitter on himself, flung it down on the floor in a passion and would read no 
more. Lord Bristol, the best of courtiers, and as zealous as the Roman who 
swore to having seen the Emperor’s soul fly to heaven, could not be persuaded 
to read the Heroic Epistle; he said, from what he had heard of it, he would 
as soon read blasphemy—such pious servants had our pious King !*° 


The reputation of Mason’s satire lasted into the next century. On 
May 9, 1811, when Henry Crabb Robinson dined with Thelwall, he 
heard John Wolcot praise “exceedingly the ‘Heroic Epistle to Sir W. 
Chambers.’ ”** Thomas J. Mathias averred that the Heroic Epistle 
“seemed to possess the divine magic of an Aaron’s rod.”** This 
encomium appeared in an avowed imitation of the Heroic Epistle ; 
indeed, the most impressive tribute to Mason’s poem was the long 
line of imitators during the remainder of the century. 

The numerous progeny of the Heroic Epistle are best considered 
in the order of their decreasing faithfulness in imitation: (1) Ironic 
book paraphrases closely patterned after Mason’s original; (2) Polit- 
ical satire not focused upon any specific book; (3) Personal and 
general satire. 


I. Ironic Book PARAPHRASES 


The closest followers of Mason’s satire attacked books upon exotic 
tastes. Almost every prominent travel volume in the last quarter of 
the eighteenth century was greeted with an “heroic epistle.” In the 
same year as Mason’s original poem, 1773, appeared Epistle from 
Oberea, Queen of Otaheite, to Joseph Banks, probably by John Scott, 
though also ascribed to Sheridan. The journals of Banks, the dis- 
tinguished scientist and traveler, had been incorporated by John 
Hawkesworth in Account of the Voyages Undertaken by Order of 
His Present Majesty (1773). The Voyages were assailed as inac- 
curate, indelicate, and even irreligious, for the editor baldly stated in 
his preface that he did not believe the travelers’ narrow escapes were 
due to divine intervention. Banks’s account of his South Sea experi- 


® For a detailed account of the controversy between Mason and Chambers, 
see Isabel W. Chase, “William Mason and Sir William Chambers’ Dissertation 
on Oriental Gardening,” JEGP, XXXV _ (1936), 517-29. 

10 Horace Walpole, Journal of the Reign of King George the Third (London, 
1859), I, 187. For other contemporary praise see John W. Draper, William 
Mason (New York, 1924), p. 253. 

11 Diary, Reminiscences, and Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson, ed. 
Thomas Sadler (New York, 1877), I, 210. 

12 Heroic Epistle to the Rev. Richard Watson (London, 1780), p. iv. 
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ences on the first voyage of Captain Cook was subject to both blush 
and doubt because of his detailed anecdotes of amoral savages on 
Tahiti. Though actually paraphrasing Hawkesworth, the author of 
the Epistle claims to be translating a letter to Banks from the Tahi- 
tian queen. After versifying an amorous episode, the satirist declares : 


The translator intended to have suppressed all passages of this nature, which 
might offend the chaste ear of a British reader. But as Doctor Hawkesworth’s 
very luscious descriptions have been considered rather as sallies of his prurient 
imagination, than the transactions of real life, he thought it a piece of justice 
due to that great man to authenticate his narrative.’* 


Banks is ridiculed as perhaps the first Englishman to “go native” ; 
he confessed to donning native garb and paint in order to witness a 
Tahitian funeral.’* The fat, swarthy queen lovingly addresses him as 
Opano, for the name Banks is unpronounceable in Tahitian, and 
recounts their joyous days together: 


Thrice happy youth! what bliss with thine could vie, 
To feed on dog’s flesh, and with Queens to lie. 
(School for Satire, p. 140) 


The South Sea fever of Banks and Hawkesworth was as legitimate 
a target as the chinoiserie of Chambers. How less appropriate, sug- 
gests the poet, are the morals and life of the Pacific Isles. The con- 
cluding lines are a neat confrontation of the biologist-explorer with 
the lover of a dusky belle: 


When in strong gin thy skilful hands shall steep 
Some unclass’d fowl, or monster of the deep; 
Think on the rapture which we once have known, 
And waft one sigh to Otaheite’s throne. 

(School for Satire, p. 142) 


Montesquieu, Goldsmith, and many others had used the oriental 
epistle in the irony of manner to satirize European civilization. The 
reaction, as embodied in this and similar satiric epistles, employed 
the oriental in the irony of manner to satirize the European taste for 
the exotic. The “heroic epistle” was conveniently available for anti- 
oriental and anti-primitivist satire. 


18 School for Satire (London, 1802), p. 137. 

14 John Hawkesworth, Account of the Voyages (London, 1773), II, 146: 
“Mr. Banks was stripped of his European clothes, and a small piece of cloth 
being tied around his middle, his body was smeared with charcoal and water, 
as low as the shoulders, till it was as black as that of a negroe.” 

Banks became a focal point for anti-primitivist satire. David Williams, the 
— cleric, is thus supposed to address him in Orpheus (London, 1781), 
p. 19: 

Taheité He beheld in prospect fair, 

No institutions to be coped with there 

Or civil or religious; no controul, 

But the Inhabitants, both limbs and soul, 
Are one unconscious nudity. To BANKS 
(He cried) are due our gratitude and thanks. 
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John Courtney, liberal M.P., in 1774 wrote Epistle (Moral and 
Philosophical) from an Officer at Otaheite, which, like the Scott 
epistle, paraphrased Hawkesworth. Except for a lengthy and inap- 
propriate Whig panegyric that interrupts the poem, Courtney is 
chiefly fascinated by the amoral customs Hawkesworth ascribes to 
the South Sea Islanders. Courtney enjoys skirting the edge of por- 
nography, and he slyly likens the dashing Emma, Lady Grosvenor, 
to the promiscuous belles of Tahiti. Of course there was a supposed 
reply to Scott’s epistle in Epistle from Mr. Banks in the same year, 
and a sequel, Second Letter from Oberea, in the same vein as the 
first letter and probably also by John Scott.** 

William Preston in Seventeen Hundred and Seventy-seven (1777) 
offered a poetic letter purportedly from an Englishwoman to Omiah 
in Tahiti. Though Preston eyes Hawkesworth askance, most of the 
poem is actually upon that immemorial subject, masculine disapproval 
of women’s wiles. Feminine honor and modesty, the poem laments, 
have vanished. Today’s Englishwomen are all giddy pretense: 


When stucco’d locks ambrosial mists exhale, 
What clouds of fragrance hov’ring loves regale! 
The southern maids such piquant sauces spare, 
And poorly give you, naked nature’s fare.® 


The amorality of Tahiti and the immorality of England are equally 
reprehensible. Let us strive, Preston pleads, to maintain all the vir- 
tues of our culture but eliminate its debauched excrescences. Return 
to good, old-fashioned English modesty and wholesomeness. Let 
Tahiti have our baubles: 


Yours, be our feathers, tinsels, paints, and lies, 
Our playful frolics, and our deep disguise. (p. 22) 


The main line of development from the Heroic Epistle was con- 
tinued in 1776 by Preston through Heroic Epistle from Donna Teresa 
Pinna ¥ Ruiz, of Murcia, to Richard Twiss and Heroic Answer from 
Richard Twiss (these poems are also attributed to Leonard Mc- 
Nally). His love of travel satisfied because of a large private income, 
Twiss in 1775 published Travels through Portugal and Spain in 1772 
and 1773 and Tours in Ireland in 1775 in the next year. As to 
numerous travelers, the familiar and the nearby appeared tawdry and 


15 Heroic Epistle from Omiah to the Queen of Otaheite (1775) returned to 
the familiar genre of imaginary letters by foreign visitors, satirizing English 
society by comparing it with that of Tahiti, supposedly through the pen of 
Omiah, famous Polynesian visitor to Georgian England. In the same spirit was 
Injured Islanders; or, The Influence of Art upon the Happiness of Nature 
(1778). Satirizing English foibles by comparison with non-European cultures 
continued in Heroic Epistle from Kitty Cut-a-Dash to Oronoko (1778), prob- 
ably by Edward Hudson, and in Heroic Epistle from Hamet the Moor (1780). 
Richard Graves followed the same tactics; his “On the Tyranny of Custom” 
was “An Epistle from Omiah at London, to the High-Priest of Otaheite” in 
Euphrosyne (1783). 

16 Seventeen Hundred and Seventy-seven (Dublin, 1777), p. 2. 
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dull to Twiss in comparison with the exotic Iberian peninsula. Heroic 
Epistle from Donna Teresa followed Mason by ridiculing the author, 
his material, and also the contemporary vogue for lovesick poetry. 
Twiss had glowingly recounted a pleasant stay in the sunny province 
of Murcia with a Spanish family whose daughter was both attractive 
and talented. Preston seized upon this young lady as the supposed 
author of a puling letter to Twiss. Like Oberea, Donna Teresa rap- 
turously paints the beauties of Spanish life they presumably enjoyed 
together and pleads for his return. With Latin temperament she 
alternately prays for his safety and hopes the brawling Irish will lay 
violent hands upon him. In the manner of the Epistle from Oberea, 
the land and customs of Spain are ridiculed and the glory of Ireland 
is upheld. How much less attractive than Spain are the fields of Ire- 
land, Donna Teresa declaims : 


With alligators swarm the river's tide, 

Do winged basilisks the breezes ride? 

In vain, in vain you tread the barren plains; 

No asp, nor tumble-dung rewards your pains; 

The wretched vales nor snake nor scorpion boast, 

Saint Patrick chas’d them from the guilty coast. 

(School for Satire, p. 92) 

The pedestrianism of Twiss also irritated Preston. Twiss frequently 
inserted trivia and inconsequential observations, but Donna Teresa 
peruses them faithfully : 


But, sad and lonely, by the midnight oil, 
I turn the weary page with ceaseless toil, 
That tells how Richard stray’d from post to post, 
What towns he din’d in, and what bridges crost; 
How many eagles by the way were seen; 
How many asses graz’d along the green. 

(School for Satire, p. 89) 


Although the Dictionary of National Biography (XIX, 1320) 
ascribes to Twiss himself the authorship of Heroic Answer, it seems 
far more likely that it too was written by Preston, as Halkett and 
Laing suggest.'** The poem is almost exactly a companion piece to 
the epistle from Donna Teresa; Heroic Epistle from Donna Teresa 
concentrates upon the tours by Twiss in Spain and the reply upon 
his tours in Ireland. A reader would normally surmise that the first 
poem was written with an eye to its possible sequel. In Heroic Answer 
Twiss is subjected to far more ridicule than any average man would 
place upon his own shoulders, and certainly his prose exhibits none 
of the humor and wit displayed in the poem. In his book of travels 
Twiss showed far less regard for the Irish than Dr. Johnson ever 
showed for the Scots.'* No Irishman could tolerate this English 


17 Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous English Literature (Edin- 
burgh and London, 1928), III, 33. 

18 Richard Twiss, Tour in Ireland in 1775 (London, 1776): “Shoes and 
stockings are seldom worn by these beings, who seem to form a distinct race 
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sneer: “As to the natural history of the Irish species, they are only 
remarkable for the thickness of their legs, especially those of the 
plebeian females.”’* In Heroic Answer this passage is paraphrased : 


Hibernian dames are train’d to cuff and kick, 
And nature arm’d them,—for their legs are thick.?° 


Withal, the Irish satiric poems on Twiss were more witty and 
courteous than his censorious remarks upon Ireland. 

A new or perverse volume became a signal for another heroic 
epistle. Had Milton expressed his ideas about divorce a century later, 
he would undoubtedly have received such a letter in verse. Mar- 
tin Madan’s advocacy of polygamy in Thelyphthora (1781) evoked 
Heroic Epistle to the Rev. Martin M-d-n (1781) : 


Thro’ Britain’s realms can any wretch be found, 
Grinding (poor ass!) his mill’s eternal round; 
How dull soe’er, who would not wish to try 

To sooth his ills with dear variety? 

Tho’ all were bad, when various help-mates teize, 
A change of torment is a kind of ease.?1 


Poetical Epistle to the Rev. Mr. Madan, ostensibly from a lady of the 
court in the same year, made very fleshly the learned divine’s biblical 
arguments. Persian Epistle from Solim, Chief Eunuch at the Grand 
Seraglio at Ispahan, to the Rev. Dr. Martin Madan, on the Publica- 
tion of his Late Koran, Called Thelyphthora (1781) is an interesting 
continuance of the octosyllabic tradition of poetic book reviews which 
had preceded Mason’s Heroic Epistle. 

John Wolcot in Poetical and Congratulatory Epistle to James Bos- 
well (1786) obviously followed the Heroic Epistle of Mason in ridi- 
cule of both the latest book (Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the 


from the rest of mankind; their poverty is much greater than that of the 
Spanish, Portuguese, or even Scotch peasants; not withstanding which they 
appear to exist contentedly” (p. 30). “Over the door or chimney (the same 
opening serving for both) of many of the cabbins, I observed a board with the 
words good dry lodgings; however, as I was sure that hogs could not read, I 
avoided mistaking them for styes” (p. 73). 

19 Tbid., p. 39. 

20 Heroic Epistle from Richard Twiss (Dublin, 1776), 

21 Monthly Review, LX1V (1781), 229. Martin Madan,  Aelyphthora, second 
edition (London, 1781), I, 175-76, gave the cue: “It is to be feared, that there 
are not a few females, who (like other monopolists) take the advantage of the 
poor husband’s situation, to use him as they please; and this for pretty much 
the same reason why the ass, in the fable, insulted and kicked the poor old lion 
—because it is not in their power to resent it as they ought. 

“The advice which king Ahasuerus received from his wise men, the seven 
princes of Media and Persia, upon queen Vashti’s disobedience, would have an 
excellent effect, could it be followed. Many an high-spirited female would have 
too cogent a reason against the indulgence of a refractory disposition, not to 
suppress it—her pride, which is now the husband’s torment, would then become 
his security, at least in a great measure; for pride is a vice, which as it tends to 
self-exaltation, maintains uniformly its own principle—not to bear the thoughts 
of a rival. See Esther i. 10, &c. As things are with us, the poor man must grind 
in mola asinaria during life.” 
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Hebrides in 1786) and the unpopular monarch. With Wolcot the 
attack upon a new volume has largely become the tittering gossip of 
Peter Pindar. Unlike Mason, he is not an examiner of taste and 
trends of thought. Implications of Boswell’s biographical technique 
are only lightly brushed over and lightly scorned: 


To thee, fair hist’ry’s palm shall Livy yield, 

And Tacitus, to Bozzy, leave the field! 

Joe Miller’s self, whose pages such fun provokes, 
Shall quit his shroud, to grin at Bozzy’s jokes! 

How are we all with rapture touch’d, to see 

Where, when, and at what hour, you swallow’d tea !?? 


The last couplet shows Wolcot’s chief basis for satire in this poem. 
Adept at portraying the satiric scene, he seizes upon the minutiae of 
Boswell, as Preston had assailed the trivia of Twiss, and blows them 
up to a ridiculous spectacle: 


Of Lady Lochbuy with what glee we read, 
Who offer’d Sam, for breakfast, cold sheep’s head; 
Who, press’d and worried by this dame so civil, 
Wish’d the sheep’s head and woman’s at the devil.?% 
(Works of Peter Pindar, I, 243) 


Boswell is abused as a parasite upon the literary colossus : 


Triumphant, thou through times vast gulf shall sail, 
The pilot of our literary whale; 
Close to the classic Rambler shalt thou cling, 
Close as a supple courtier to a king; 
Fate shall not shake thee off with all its pow’r, 
Stuck like a bat, to some old ivy’d tow’r. 
(Works of Peter Pindar, I, 241) 


Like many of Wolcot’s couplets the above seem striving for the effects 
of Samuel Butler but lacking his tough sinew. Wolcot is at his best 
upon his favorite victim, George III: 


Whate’er his head suggests, whate’er he knows, 

Free as election beer from tubs, it flows! 

Yet, ah! superior far!—it boasts the merit 

Of never fuddling people with the spirit! 
(Works of Peter Pindar, I, 246) 


22 Works of Peter Pindar (Boston, 1811), I, 244. 

23 The original: “Before Mr. Johnson came to breakfast, Lady Lochbuie 
said he was a ‘dungeon of Wit,’ a very common phrase in Scotland, though Mr. 
Johnson told me he had never heard it. She proposed that he should have 
some cold sheep-head for breakfast. Sir Allan was very angry at her vulgarity. 
‘I think,’ said I, ‘it is but fair to give him an offer of it. If he does not choose it, 
he may let it alone.’ ‘I think so,’ said the lady. When Mr. Johnson came in, she 
called to him, ‘Do you choose any cold sheep-head, sir?’ ‘No, madam,’ said he, 
with a tone of surprise and anger. ‘It’s here, sir,’ said she, as if he had refused 
it to save the trouble of bringing it. He confirmed his refusal sufficiently ; and 
I was entertained to see the ludicrous cross-purposes.” Boswell’s Journal of a 
Tour to the Hebrides (New York and London, 1936), p. 345. 
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Following Wolcot’s lead, Poetical Epistle from the Ghost of Dr. 
Johnson, to his Four Friends—the Rev. Mr. Strahan, James Boswell, 
Esq., Mrs. Piozzi, J. Courtney, Esq., M.P. appeared a few weeks 
later to laugh at Johnsoniana published by these four. Boswell was 
almost as slow publishing his biography of Johnson as Johnson had 
been in issuing his dictionary; therefore, just as Churchill had de- 
manded the book of Johnson, so the anonymous Epistle to James 
Boswell (1790) demanded the biography from Boswell in execrable 
verse : 


Boswell, no more thy log-book journal, which 
Infects us all with anecdotic itch.?4 


Venturing momentarily into the recriminatory Poetical Epistle to 
a Falling Minister (1789) against Pitt, Benevolent Epistle to Syl- 
vanus Urban (1790) against John Nichols and the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, and Rowland for an Oliver (1790) in supposed epistolary 
reply from John Nichols, Wolcot returned to Mason-inspired verse 
in Complimentary Epistle to James Bruce (1790). In the same year 
Bruce had published his Travels to Discover the Source of the Nile 
in five massive volumes*® and had anticipated, all too well, in his 
introduction the inevitable assaults upon his veracity.** Wolcot’s 
satire upon Bruce is much less specific than that upon Boswell. The 
reader suspects that Wolcot leafed through the great, handsome 
volumes at the bookseller’s or in a friend’s library and, after relishing 
a few random pages and passing judgment thereby, went home and 
scribbled the epistle. Although he snickers at ghosts and native rites 
- and the traveler’s sharing of Ethiopian life, Wolcot absolutely fails 
to develop episodes in Bruce which could have made splendid satiric 
pictures: the acrimonious dispute upon Christian vs. Mohammedan 
jurisdiction over the ghost of an Abyssinian haunting the bowsprit 
of Bruce’s vessel in the Red Sea; the investiture of Bruce as governor 
of Ras el Feel; Bruce’s lachrymose farewell to Tecla Mariam, “the 
most beautiful woman in Abyssinia after Orozo Esther.” All Wolcot 
does is to ring the changes on “wonders” : 


What makes a tale so sleepy, languid, dull? 
Things as they happen’d—not of marvel full. 
What gives a zest, and keeps alive attention? 


24 Monthly Review, enlarged series, II (1790), 462. 
25 Works of Peter Pindar, II, 169-70: 
I see old Nile, the king of floods, arise, 
Shake hands, and welcome thee with happy eyes; 
Otters and alligators in his train, 
Made by thy five immortal volumes vain. 

26 James Bruce, Travels to Discover the Source of the Nile (Edinburgh and 
London, 1790), I, Ixxv: “I do solemnly declare to the public in general, that I 
never will refute or answer any cavils, captious, or idle objections, such as every 
new publication seems unavoidably to give birth to, nor ever reply to those 
witticisms and criticisms that appear in newspapers and periodical writings. 
What I have written I have written.” 
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A tale that wears the visage of invention: 
A tale of lions, spectres, shipwreck, thunder ; 
A wonder, or first cousin to a wonder. 


(Works of Peter Pindar, II, 159) 


Of course George III also receives blows from Wolcot, but surpris- 
ingly enough Wolcot muffs the opportunity to compare him to Tecla 
Haimanout II, ruler of Abyssinia. According to Bruce’s account, the 
African monarch was also troubled with a restive populace and was 
panoplied with barbaric officials and ceremonies that Europeans 
might deem ludicrous. The poetic letter to Bruce has the sprightliness 
and gallop found throughout Peter Pindar, but it lacks the fertility 
and pictorial skill of his better pieces. 

Burke’s famous work on the French Revolution could not escape 
Heroic Epistle to the Right Honourable Edmund Burke, a lineal 
descendant of Mason’s poem, as the Analytical Review pointed out: 
“Many of the most striking images in Mr. Burke’s celebrated Reflec- 
tions are here brought together in heroic verse, and exposed to ridi- 
cule with keen irony.”** The opening exordium of the poem is very 
similar to Mason’s. Throughout the satire Burke is derided for his 
overemphasis upon tradition and established institutions. His devo- 
tion to the kingship, the satirist believes, forces him to condone and 
even support royal misrule that will hasten popular overthrow of 
monarchs. 

In prose poetic breathe the pious prayer 
To stars and visions in the peopled air; 


Brave, like St. George, the dragon’s hundred stings, 
And vanquish kingdoms in the cause of kings.?® 


Opponents of Burke were not overlooked. The liberal republican- 
ism of Priestley was assailed in Heroic Epistle to Joseph Priestley 
(1791). Ironically, the poet deprecates Burke and praises the equali- 
tarianism of Priestley. 

If scavanger and King are like in this, 
That both we choose, and one at will dismiss; 


What sophist would persuade us that the other 
Should find more favour than his dusty brother ??° 


At the end of the poem he drops his pretense and suggests that Priest- 
ley, if he does not like England’s government, should go to uncivilized 
Africa where he can train up a barbarous people to his social code. 
If the distinguished scientist wishes to remain in England, he should 
be compelled to read his own works and thus be bored to death. 
Priestley’s “Letter to the Inhabitants of Birmingham” protesting 
their indefensible rioting and destruction of his laboratory evoked 
Second Heroic Epistle to Joseph Priestley (1792), probably by the 

27 Analytical Review, X (1791), 435. 

28 Asylum for Fugitive Pieces (London, 1793), IV, 33. 


29 Poetical Register, and Repository of Fugitive Poetry for 1808-1809 (Lon- 
don, 1812); p. 394. 
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author of the first letter. The poet’s sneers at Priestley and implicit 
condoning of the mob are not pleasant reading: 


Long had’st thou mark’d, within his narrow stye, 

The British hog, a grov’ling grunter, lie; 

When, in the humours of the brute unskill’d, 

And for his griefs with tender pity fill’d, 

Thou, like poor Adams, where he roll’d at ease, 

To raise the wallower, by his tail would’st seize, 

Rash deed! The captive, bristling, rose in ire, 

And gentle Priestiey flounder’d in the mire. 
(Poetical Register, p. 414) 


The poem ends by demanding that Oxford arrange a burning of 
Priestley’s works. Heroic Epistle to Thomas Paine (1792) just as 
vehemently berated the published doctrines of the most obnoxious 
liberal of them all. 

Liberal scientists of less violent political complexion were not ex- 
empt. The Golden Age (1794), by the author of the two heroic 
epistles to Priestley, was a poetic letter purportedly from Erasmus 
Darwin to Thomas Beddoes, each of whom held theories too specu- 
lative to gain the period’s sympathy. Beddoes anticipated later econo- 
mists in recommending a diet more largely composed of vegetables 
because of the miserably poor return of edible meat for the tons of 
vegetable matter eaten by meat-producing animals.*®° He dared to 
hope for synthetic proteins and other substitutes for animal products. 
The blithe wit of The Golden Age chortled: 


No more the lazy ox shall gormandize, 

And swell with fattening grass his monstrous size; 
No more trot round and round the groaning field, 
But tons of beef our loaded thickets yield! 

The patient dairy-maid no more shall learn 

With tedious toil to whirl the frothy churn; 

But from the hedges shall her dairy fill, 

As pounds of butter in big drops distil !%4 


Also ridiculed was Beddoes’ theory that the human life-span and the 
period of our youth and vigor could be lengthened. Darwin’s animad- 


80 A favorite topic of his, it even appears in Thomas Beddoes, Letter to the 
Right Hon. William Pitt (London, 1796), pp. 13-14, along with his acknowl- 
edgment of ridicule: “Now, Sir, in looking round for substitute articles of 
subsistence, is it not possible to discover, in the materials consumed by other 
animals, some that will serve our purpose? You know, that every ounce of 
beef contains the quintessence of many tons of grass, hay, and turnips, together 
with part, or the whole, of several other vegetables. If by any cheap culinary 
process these productions of the earth could be made fit food for man, it is evi- 
dent that our pressing wants would not only be relieved, but we should have 
provision for a boundless increase of population. To those whose thoughts never 
straggle out of the broad and beaten track of reality, this project will appear like 
one of the most extravagant flights of insanity: but I offer it without fear of 
ridicule to your consideration. Your mind is familiar with inventions, which, 
when brought to bear, are beheld as conquests of art, almost over impossibility 
itself.” 

31 Poetical Register, and Repository of Fugitive Poetry for 1806-1807 (Lon- 
don, 1811), pp. 402-403. 
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versions on plant sensitivity especially lent themselves to droll satire. 
Both scientists are condemned as Sans-Culottes. In 1795 Supplement 
to the Golden Age continued the epistolary assaults upon Darwin and 
Beddoes. 


The era of William Blake produced a more bizarre prophet, Rich- 
ard Brothers. This self-styled Prince and Prophet of the Jews claimed 
to be a direct descendant of David and the divinely appointed ruler 
of the earth.**? He became quite a nuisance by addressing letters to 
all prominent political figures and members of the royal family, 
asserting his heaven-ordained mission and prophesying the direst 
perils and destruction. Quoting extensively from the Hebrew proph- 
ets, especially Revelations, and from his own fantastic visions, he 
attempted to foretell the course of European politics, strongly oppos- 
ing the war with France. Previously dismissed as a harmless crank, 
he suddenly sprang into notoriety upon his arrest for treason in 
March of 1795 and upon the concurrent and rather amazing support 
accorded him by Nathaniel Brassey Halhed, member of Parliament, 
orientalist, writer of epigrams and East Indian grammars. On the 
floor of Parliament Halhed sought intercession for Brothers, but was 
met with incredulous silence. Like many seers, Brothers, amid a 
welter of wild guesses, correctly stabbed home on occasion—predict- 
ing the execution of the French king and the final partition of Poland. 
These successes perhaps induced Halhed to write a handful of 
pamphlets in Brothers’ defense; but more influential was Halhed’s 
interest in oriental mysticism, and above all stood his disapproval 
of the current war. Upon this latter note Halhed concludes his defense 
of Brothers: 


And what then is the point he so arduously labours? Nothing more than that 
we would, before it be utterly too late, relinquish this just and necessary war; 
just, only because it justifies God’s vengeance—and necessary, only because 
necessary for our punishment.%% 


Inevitable was Poetical and Complimentary Epistle to Richard Broth- 
ers the Prophet; and Nathaniel Brassey Halhed, Esq., M.P. (1795), 
deriding the pretensions of the prophet and satirizing his apocalyptic 
visions. Halhed, though often patronizing toward the prophet and 


82 Richard Brothers, Revealed Knowledge of the Prophecies and Times, 
Book the Second (Philadelphia, 1795), p. 62, thus interprets 13:30 of II Esdras 
in the Apocrypha: “And he (this means Christ, but the next verse myself. For 
I am now his prophet and messenger: the branch of his family alluded to, and 
the designed signet of peace for all nations; the prince ordained to govern 
visibly for him in his city, and on his throne; therefore, he being God, Lord, 
and king, shews me to Esdras, as he did to St. John, spiritually representing, 
and spiritually called under the name of his son, because universal dominion, 
as his empowered visible representative, immediately under himself, next to 
himself, will be given to me) shall come, to the astonishment of them that dwell 
on the earth.” 

83 Nathaniel D. Halhed, Testimony of the Authenticity of the Prophecies of 
Richard Brothers (Philadelphia, 1795), p. 47. 
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more interested in his politics than in his supernatural mission, was 
labeled as a fellow dreamer : 
O Brassey—visionary themes delight 

The gloomy zealot, superstitious wight ; 

There, fancy’d fairies perch on ev'ry chair, 

And sprites oft flutter thro’ the ambient air; 

Hobgoblins, demons,—seem in sable night, 

And some are favour’d with the second sight. 

Thus reason wings her course to other spheres, 

And clouded apathy—encourage fears.*4 


More mundane writing was satirized by Thomas J. Mathias in 
Epistle in Verse to the Rev. Dr. Randolph and Equestrian E pistle in 
Verse to the Right Hon. the Earl of Jersey (both in 1796). The Prin- 
cess of Wales had entrusted to her preceptor, Rev. Francis Randolph, 
letters to be delivered in Brunswick. Unable to make the trip, Ran- 
dolph posted the letters from London to the princess in Brighton, but 
the letters vanished en route. Rumor had it that the letters were un- 
complimentary to Queen Charlotte and had been obtained from Ran- 
dolph by Lady Jersey for submission to the queen. The controversy 
over the missing letters resulted in extensive self-justification by 
both Rev. Randolph and the Earl of Jersey. Embroiling himself in 
petty politics and ephemeral quarrels, Mathias turned out these two 
epistles which were widely perused at the time but which are today 
virtually unreadable. Both are staunch Tory satires with laughs at 
the wordiness, phraseology, and naiveté of Randolph’s explanation. 
With this gossip the main line of Heroic Epistle imitators petered out. 


II. Potitrcat Satire Not Focusep Upon Speciric Books 


Pleased by the success of the Heroic Epistle, Mason ventured 
Heroic Postscript the next year (1774). He promised in the sequel, 
if necessity dictated, to assume the highest and most solemn mission 
of an invective, Juvenalian satire. In a letter to Mason on January 
14, 1774, Horace Walpole wrote of the poem: 


If it appears, as I hope, I will write to you upon it, as a new poem, in which 
I am much disappointed, and think it very unequal to the first. (This is the 
common style of little critics, who I remember said just so of the three last 
parts of the Essay on Man.) 


In jest Walpole stated the truth. Heroic Postscript is inferior where 
it attempts the wholly serious note and good where it continues the 
satire upon the king in the manner of its famous predecessor. Mason 
glows when he contemplates the money received from sales of the 
Heroic Epistle: 


—glittering orbs, and what endear’d them more, 
Each glittering orb the sacred features bore 
Of George the good, the gracious, and the great, 


84 Critical Review, second series, XIV (1795), 456. 
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Unfil’d, unsweated, all of sterling weight; 

Or, were they not, they pass’d with current ease, 

Good seemings then were good realities.*5 
(Satirical Poems, p. 75) 


As Walpole observed, the last line of the quotation neatly caught the 
king’s character. An anonymous retort came immediately in the 
octosyllabics of Familiar Epistle (1774), which ridiculed Mason’s 
aspirations to follow in the path of Lucilius and Juvenal, and also 
declaimed against his repeated charges of private vice in public 
figures. The ascription of this poem to Sheridan is reasonable, for 
he was not definitely aligned with the opposition until 1775 (Wil- 
liam Combe has also been suggested as author). Perhaps Familiar 
Epistle is of chief interest as a survivor. In the decade before Mason’s 
Heroic Epistle an octosyllabic poem had been the usual method by 
which to paraphrase and satirize a new publication. Mason established 
the model which was followed almost universally for the remainder 
of the century. Appropriately, the author of Familiar Epistle em- 
ployed the earlier technique to attack the creator of the new. 

Kien Long (1775) continued to fire Mason’s oriental material 
against the British king. William Preston’s Heroic Epistle of Mr. 
M***ly ... to Mr. Pinchbeck (1776) took a double cue from Mason: 
the Heroic Epistle and also the stanzaic Ode to Mr. Pinchbeck 
(1776). Elegaic Epistle from an Unfortunate Elector of Germany to 
his Friend Mr. Pinchbeck (1776) is attributed by Halkett and Laing 
to Mason himself,** though it is not generally accepted in the Mason 
canon. The ascription is tempting, for this clever poem is Mason in 
tone and verse, and it hits anew at his favorite butts. Pretending that 
the abortive plot to kidnap the king and deport him to Germany has 
been successful, the epistle is supposedly a querulous letter from 
George III to Pinchbeck, the royal worker in metals whom Mason 
in Ode to Mr. Pinchbeck had laughingly proclaimed the chief of the 
“King’s Friends.” To the Whig satirist, George III is essentially a 
German, properly shipped home, but lamenting : 


Heav’n knows, I’ve labour’d for no other ends, 
And lost My people, to preserve My friends. 
But how am I rewarded for My toils? 
Gods! at the very thought My heart recoils! 
Condemn’d a wretched fugitive to roam, 
Ah! worse than banished—sent to live at home.3?7 


The letter implores Pinchbeck to construct, like Deucalion, a magic 
set of wings by which the king may soar back to England. If not by 
Mason, the poem is certainly by a poet who could well mimic the 
manner and wit of the original Heroic Epistle. Epistle to Dr. Sheb- 

85 The initial word should be “ten,” for Mason received ten guineas from 
Almon for the poem. 


86 Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudonymous English Literature, II, 145. 
87 Elegaic Epistle from an Unfortunate Elector (London, 1776), p. 9. 
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beare (1777), undoubtedly by Mason, ostensibly derided John Sheb- 
beare, a hireling journalist pensioned by the king. However, it is 
actually aimed at the king himself, from the opening irony to the 
closing lines in praise of the rebelling American colonists : 


O for a thousand tongues! and every tongue 

Like Johnson’s, arm’d with words of six feet long, 

In multitudinous vociferation 

To panegyricize this glorious nation, 

Whose liberty results from her taxation. 

O, for that passive, pensionary spirit, 

That by its prostitution proves its merit! 

That rests on RIGHT DIVINE, all regal claims, 

And gives to George, whate’er it gave to James. 
(Satirical Poems, p. 103) 


The next year brought the anonymous Heroic Epistle to an Un- 
fortunate Monarch, and this string of heroic epistles against the king 
continued into the 1800’s, though then largely transferred to the 
Regent. 


Mathias’ Imperial Epistle from Kien Long (1794) was indebted 
to Mason’s poem and also to the stanzaic Odes to Kien Long (1792) 
by John Wolcot. Earl Macartney’s embassy in China from 1792 to 
1794 to establish relations with that nation and to prevent mistreat- 
ment of British subjects in the Orient had vigorously stimulated in- 
terest in things Chinese. Wolcot, of course, satirized Macartney and 
the English king, but Mathias made his epistle a Tory weapon against 
Whigs. Sheridan is attacked in this poetic letter with particular 
ferocity, but all the variously shaded Whigs from Fox to Portland 
pass the Chinese Emperor in fancied review. In a pleasantly imagi- 
native passage, Mathias’ Emperor of China clothes Pitt in oriental 
magnificence : 


While thus they pass, my Mandarins should bend, 
And to my throne Pitt's palanquin attend; 
Trumpets of Outong-Chu his praise unfold, 
And steely crescents gleam in semblance bold; 
With repercussive notes from impulse strong 
Air thunders, rolls the drum, and groans the Gong; 
Flambeaux of odorous wood, and lanterns bright 
In eastern prodigality of light. 
(School for Satire, pp. 80-81) 


A demon for annotating his own verse, Mathias here attributed to 
prominent political figures the footnotes, some referring archly to 
minor party skirmishes and others savagely smearing opponents of 
Mathias. The strongest and most violent note, as always in Mathias, 
is his bitter antipathy to the French Revolution. His Chinese Em- 
peror’s peroration is a most solemn warning to the English king: 
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Oh, should thy nation slight her just alarms, 
Nor Gallic trutTHs dread more than Gallic arms, 
Thy diadem must fade; the Tyrian die 
Sink in the scarlet of democracy. 

(School for Satire, p. 92) 


It required strong Tory bias to say of the Imperial Epistle as did the 
Gentleman’s Magazine: “He is perhaps the first of our satirists whose 
aim is strictly virtuous; and his satire, however poignant, is only the 
severity of Cato” (LXVIII [1798], 136). 


III. PERSONAL AND GENERAL SATIRE 


The earliest satire of Mathias, an undergraduate tilt at a noted 
Whig professor of chemistry, Heroic Epistle to the Rev. Richard 
Watson (1780), was in frank imitation of Mason’s poem.** William 
Combe wrote at least four heroic epistles (practically all his verse 
was anonymously published, and his bibliography is still puzzling) ; 
Richard Polwhele and John Williams (Tony Pasquin) also aped the 
poem ; practically every year saw copyings of the Heroic Epistle, and 
even in 1793, twenty years after its appearance, there were at least 
four imitations published. Mason’s satire was still powerful in 1808 
when a witty satirist, probably William Gifford, wrote Heroic Epistle 
to Mr. Winsor, the Patentee of the Hydro-carbonic Gas Lights, and 
Founder of the National Light and Heat Company. Apparently 
Mason was strongly influential, for this quotation sounds quite unlike 
the usual stormings of Gifford: 


O could thy gas with equal power convey 

To the minds eye an intellectual ray, 

With flame aetherial decompos’d from coal, 
Illume and HyYDRO-CARBONATE the soil, 

Our streets, so long with walking idiots curst, 
Where “Dunce the second elbows Dunce the first,” 
Might see parade their crowded path along, 

A novel species—an enlightened throng. 

E’en Bond-street loungers bright ideas gain, 
And what is now a blank—become a brain: 

Thy walk, Pall-Mall! might every evening boast, 
A head illum’d for each illumin’d post. 
(Monthly Magazine, XXV [1808], 595-96) 


As late as the Queen Caroline scandals, the heroic epistle continued 
in full strength (Bartolomeo to Caroline in 1820 and Love Above- 
board in 1821 were both subtitled heroic epistles). For half a century 
the Mason poem bred imitators; there were heroic epistles to Sheri- 
dan and Cobbett, to physicians and divines and politicians,*® to a 


38 Inevitably this satire drew a reply, Answer to the Heroic Epistle Lately 
Addressed to the Rev. Dr. Watson in the same year. The Monthly Review, 
LXIII (1780), 228, dismissed the latter poem with a three-word notice: “Dul- 
ness reprimanding Pertness.” 

89 The heroic epistle became a familiar political weapon, as witness West- 
minster Election (London, 1784), p. 413, which begins “Heroic Epistle to the 
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“Celebrated Buck in Ireland” from a “Female Rabbi in Jerusalem,’’*° 
and even to the New Exchange in Manchester from the obelisk in 
the Market.*' Only the New Bath Guide had a comparable series of 
imitators. Almon apparently knew whereof he spoke when he matched 
the popularity of Mason’s poem with that of the “Elegy.” 


George Washington University 


Man of the People” (i.e., Charles Fox) : 
Harr! Charly, Saviour of a desperate land, 
Flourish the feather’d sceptre in thy hand! 
If not where Congress lately rous’d our spleen, 
And thirteen stripes are now triumphant seen; 
Yet where the sun on idol pagods shines, 
And flaming rubies ripens and refines. 
The opening apostrophe and the oriental imagery, further developed in the 
poem, are evidently copied from Mason. 
40 In Thomas Dermody, Harp of Erin (London, 1807). 
41 Joseph Aston, Heroic Epistle from the Quadruple Obelisk in the Market 
Place to the New Exchange (Manchester, 1809). Aston followed the technique 
of John Williams’ heroic epistles. 





KEATS’S SATURN: PERSON OR STATUE? 
By Newett F. Forp 


How did Keats envision the dethroned Saturn of Hyperion? Most 
readers would answer with little hesitation: seated, motionless, mute, 
dejected. The present question would have no point did not Keats 
make Saturn’s physical posture ambiguous—and this in spite of the 
fact that the figure of Saturn is rightly intended to dominate, almost 
to fill, the opening scene in the shady vale by the voiceless stream. 
Keats has set his stage with a dramatist’s knowing instinct, and yet 
his protagonist seems to be depicted as both sitting and lying: 


Deep in the shady sadness of a vale... 
Sat gray-hair’d Saturn. .. . (I, 1-4) 


And still these two were postured motionless, 
Like natural sculpture in cathedral cavern ; 
The frozen God still couchant on the earth... . (1, 85-87) 


It is the word “couchant,” not the simile, that raises a question. At 
first thought, it seems scarcely conceivable that Keats envisioned 
Saturn as a statue: one remembers the “large foot-marks” along “the 
margin-sand” (I, 15), and Thea seeking to wake the old god from 
his trance and to comfort him; she does awaken him, he speaks with 
quavering, angered voice, and then totters off with her to the council 
of the fallen Titans. From details like these one naturally infers that 
Saturn, like Hyperion and the other Titans, is a dramatis persona and 
not a statue. Surely Keats has no “operatic” intentions, like Mozart, 
for example, in granting life and ambulation to a statue. 

To reconcile this general impression of a non-statuesque, live 
Saturn with the adjective “couchant” in line 87, one must assume 
either that Keats did not know the meaning of “couchant,” or that he 
used the word loosely or, possibly, in a special and specific sense. That 
he did not know the meaning of the word is suggested by the fact that 
later in the same poem he uses the word “prone” in an anomalous 
sense :* “Next Cottus: prone he lay, chin uppermost”? (II, 49). The 


1For Keats’s idiosyncratic usage of “essence,” “empyreal,” “truth,” and 
other key words, see Newell F. Ford, Prefigurative Imagination of John Keats 
(Stanford, 1951). For his odd usage of “abstract” as equivalent to imaginal and 
concrete, see C. D. Thorpe, Mind of John Keats (New York, 1926), pp. 35-36, 
and C. L. Finney, Evolution of Keats's Poetry (Cambridge, Mass., 1936), II, 
454. For Keats’s use of “philosophy” as equivalent to contemplative poetry, see 
A. C. Bradley, “Keats’s Use of ‘Philosophy,’” A Miscellany (London, 1929). 
wen edition of the poems used in this paper is that of H. W. Garrod (Oxford, 

2 The NED defines “prone” as follows: “1. having the front or ventral part 
downwards ... ; 2. in inexact or extended sense (as if opposed to erect) : lying 
flat; in a horizontal position; prostrate. Permissible of things that have not an 
eX and under side; but improper of men and animals, unless the position is as 
in 1. 
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problem is not clarified by the fact that the only other instance of the 
word “couchant” in Keats’s verse is the perfectly accurate and felici- 
tous description of Lamia (while still a serpent) as “cirque-couchant 
in a dusky brake” (I, 46). 

The NED indicates that the primary meaning of “couchant” has 
reference to animals, the body resting on the legs and the head lifted 
up. There is, however, another meaning, listed as “Obs. rare,” and 
illustrated by a sentence from Defoe’s Jure Div. (which Keats could 
hardly have read): “A constant bondage bows his couchant neck.” 
This meaning, despite its obsoleteness and rarity, would approxi- 
mately fit Keats’s description of the seated Saturn with his “bow’d 
head” (I, 20), and would thus save the poet from the imputation of 
ambiguity. Yet the parallel is less close than it seems, for in Defoe 
the neck alone is couchant (bent), whereas Saturn’s entire body is 
“still couchant on the earth.” 

The fact is that Keats sometimes envisioned Saturn, and probably 
some of the other characters, as statues rather than as animated 
beings. There is evidence for this in both texts of Hyperion, more 
especially in The Fall. In the earlier version, for example, the face of 
Thea was described as “large as that of Memphian sphinx, / Pedestal’d 
haply in a palace court” (I, 31-32). This is only an analogy, to be 
sure, but in The Fall the marble statue of Saturn himself is plainly 
and pointedly described.* The poet asks Moneta to identify this 
“image . . . whose face I cannot see, / For the broad marble knees” 
(I, 213-14). She begins by telling him that “this temple” in which 
they stand is the only surviving relic of an ancient war of “giant 
hierarchy” (I, 221-24), and makes it clear that the temple is Saturn’s 
temple, for : 


this old image here, 
Whose carved features wrinkled as he fell, 
Is Saturn’s. . . . (1, 224-26) 


Rather than the temple erected in later, historic time for Saturn’s 
worship at Rome,‘ this temple was erected for (or by?) Saturn in 
ancient and mythological time. Moneta has inherited the temple, being 
the lone survivor of the Titanic race, the “Sole Priestess of this 
desolation” (I, 227).° 

Just how a live god could have “wrinkled [into marble] as he fell” 
it may be idle to ask; the idea is an interesting one, and in its context 
urges no quibble. But this metamorphosis of flesh into marble sug- 
gests that a similar idea, less consciously expressed, was in Keats’s 
mind when in the first Hyperion he pictured Saturn as “the frozen 


8 Helen Darbishire seems to have been dimly aware of this later and actual 
statue in The Fall of Hyperion. See “Keats and Egypt,” RES, III (1927), 6-9. 

* See Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., under Saturn. 

5 The temple is thus Moneta’s temple, as J. L. Lowes called it (“Moneta’s 
Temple,” PMLA, LI [1936], 1098-1113), by inheritance, but originally and 
properly it was Saturn’s temple. 
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God still couchant on the earth,” and together with Thea, “like 
natural sculpture in cathedral cavern” (Hyp., I, 86). That Keats 
had more than a passing interest in such metamorphoses into marble 
is evident from a passage in Endymion: 


in the self-same fixed trance [Endymion] kept, 
Like one who on the earth had never stept. 
Aye, even as dead-still as a marble man. ... (1, 403-405) 


Did the tranced immobility of his hero deceive the poet’s mind (“cheat 
the fancy”) into a momentary supposition that Endymion was both 
statue and god ?* 

After Moneta has identified the temple and image of Saturn, she 
promises to show to the poet “the scenes / Still swooning vivid through 
my globed brain” (I, 244-45), that is, the war of the Titans and Sat- 
urn’s fall. Keats now addresses her as the “Shade of Memory” (I, 
282), but she is both shadow and substance, for he kneels at her feet 
“like a stunt bramble by a solemn pine” (I, 293). He implores her 
to reveal the dread scenes to him, pointing to “this last temple” of 
Saturn (I, 285). 

Here it is that Keats makes the transition to the first text of 
Hyperion: “Deep in the shady sadness of a vale” becomes line 294 
of the new version, and the reader expects the earlier text to flow on 
uninterruptedly. But Keats is now conscious that the statue and 
temple of Saturn are hard by, and is forced to revise and adapt the old 
text to the new situation. Thus the line from the first Hyperion, “Sat 
gray-hair’d Saturn, quiet as a stone,” is altered to: 


Onward I look’d beneath the gloomy boughs, 
And saw, what first I thought an image huge, 
Like to the image pedestal’d so high 

In Saturn’s temple. (I, 297-300) 


Moneta explains : “So Saturn sat / When he had lost his Realms. . .” 
(I, 301-302). Gradually the reader makes out that the new image is 
not the wrinkled marble image hard by, but a mnemonic image: by 
Moneta’s magic Keats is privileged to witness the events which long 
ago took place in actuality and still swoon vivid in the “electral chang- 
ing” brain of Moneta (I, 247). 

It is possible, perhaps, to rationalize the personifications and em- 
bodiments of the second poem, but the fact is that the reader, while 
he yields to the spell of the drama, tends to forget that it is all an 
allegory of the dreaming poet-mind. The vividness of Keats’s drama 
convinces the imagination, while the spell is on, that the events actu- 
ally happened and the personages were solid and substantial. This is, 
of course, the true goal of all dramatic art, to suspend disbelief, and in 
this sense Keats has eminently succeeded. He has also managed to 


6 Milton’s “forget thyself to marble” (JI Penseroso, 42) may have been sug- 
gestive to Keats, but Keats’s fancy vaults heavenward as well as marble-ward. 
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weld a “vision” (The Fall) on to a directly presented action (H ype- 
rion). Yet the welding process has compelled him to cumulate and 
telescope his visions somewhat awkwardly—to present a vision within 
a vision. Had he not attempted the “vision” form, however, there 
would have been no sure evidence that his imagination not only 
likened his characters to antique statues, but sometimes identified 
statue and character, for at least a passing moment. 

If Keats has elsewhere, to a degree beyond that of most poets, lent 
life, sensation, and emotion to statues in medieval chapels and figures 
on marble urns,’ he has also, on occasion, statuized a character. 
Doubtless the processes are correlative. Seeking for prototypes of his 
characters and of the architecture of their temples,* his imagination 
naturally turned to the statues and buildings that he knew best, the 
Elgin marbles, the sketches and reproductions in the Annals of the 
Fine Arts, Spence’s Polymetis, and verbal delineations in Lempriere 
and in poetry. Accustomed to !end life to sculptures when they were 
the direct objects of his contemplation (the Grecian Urn, St. Agnes), 
he could the more readily interchange one for another, converting a 
Saturn into a statue. Only for the moment, of course. Then the god 
unfroze and acted his “human” part. 

No one can recover, of course, the electral changing scenes in the 
poet’s brain as he composed his poem, but it is not an implausible 
conjecture that the marble prototype or prototypes of his Saturn 
included certain Egyptian or oriental sphinxes. Thea is explicitly 
likened to ““Memphian sphinx.”® Why not Saturn also by implication? 
The most “human” of the ancient sphinxes, to modern taste, are the 
sejant ones,’® but the couchant ones are perhaps more familiar. Keats’s 
imagination may have shifted imperceptibly from one to another, just 
as he drew upon the scenery of his walking tour for certain pictures in 
his “Greek” drama, for example, the “natural sculpture in cathedral 
cavern” (I, 86) and the “dismal cirque / Of Druid stones” (II, 
34-35) .™ 


™In English Bards and Grecian Marbles (New York, 1943), p. 218, S. A. 
Larrabee argues that such animation of sculptural forms was “in accord with the 
principles of ‘romantic’ aesthetics,” but most students will agree that Keats’s 
poetry signally outdoes that of his contemporaries in this respect. Larrabee 
quotes the lines on “couchant” Saturn but makes no comment on the adjective. 

8 Hyperion, for example, has golden hair “of short Numidian curl” (II, 371), 
and his shape is “like the bulk / Of Memnon’s image” (II, 371—according to 
Sandys, Memnon was an Ethiopian). His palace suggests Egypt and Byzantium 
in some of its features: the “pyramids of glowing gold” (I, 177), the “bronzed 
obelisks” (I, 178), and “the great main cupola” (I, 221). 

® The “Memphian Sphinx,” brought to the British Museum in 1818 and almost 
certainly seen by Keats, was actually a bust of Rameses II, but was not so 
recognized by the Museum authorities. See Helen Darbishire, op. cit., pp. 3, 10. 

10 The article on “Sphinx” in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., describes 
all types of sphinxes, those of Egypt, Assyria, Greece, Cyprus, etc.; some were 
intended as portraits of kings and some as portraits of gods. Illustrations may 
be found under the general heading of Egypt, Assyria, etc., and the subheading 
of Sculpture. Similar illustrations are contained in most standard histories of art. 

11 As pointed out by Ernest de Selincourt and others. 
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In any event, the sphinxes areas close parallels to Keats’s Saturn 
as is the statue of Theseus (an Elgin marble), which Stephen Larra- 
bee judged to have been the poet’s inspiration.’* The Elgin Theseus 
maintains a semireclining position, leaning far backward—quite 
different from the “bow’d head,” forward lean, and leaden dejection 
of Keats’s Saturn. Indeed, could it be ascertained that Keats had 
seen a print of Michelangelo’s “Seated Moses” or “Evening,’** or 
Veronese’s “Saturn,” ** each of which shows a seated figure leaning 
forward, a figure in which power, massiveness, dejection, and medita- 
tion coexist, the various prototypes from Egypt and Greece would 
lose some of their significance.’® 

To sum up, the delineation of Saturn in the opening scene of H ype- 
rion suggests a prototype in Renaissance sculpture, but the “couchant” 
image and the actual statue and temple in The Fall point toward 
Egyptian or oriental sphinxes. Let us beware of proving too much, 
however ; “couchant” Saturn is possibly verbal rather than sculptur- 
esque in origin—an obsolete usage or a mistaken meaning. “Cirque- 
couchant” Lamia and “prone” Cottus with “chin uppermost,” the 
one accurately and the other misleadingly, poise the balance. 


Stanford University 


12 Larrabee, op. cit., p. 217. 

18 For illustration, see Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., XX, 201, 219. 

14 Illustrated in Bulfinch’s Mythology, Modern Library edition. 

15In Spence’s Polymetis I have found no drawings that suggest Keats’s de- 
lineation of Saturn, and in Lempriere there is little more than the statement that 
Saturn is usually represented with head bent in dejection, an old man, frequently 
holding a scythe. 








TEMPEST AND HAIRY APE 
THE LITERARY INCARNATION OF MYTHOS 


By Bernarp Baum 


When human society broke upon the sight of Prospero’s daughter, 
there leapt that well-known response, compact of dawn and spring: 


O, wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are there here! 
How beauteous mankind is! O brave new world, 
That has such people in ’t! 


Since that day Miranda’s lines have been borrowed for an ironic 
warp, and the enabling circumstances are of the substance of man’s 
history following the Renaissance. Of course, Prospero’s laconic 
“Tis new to thee” introduces an ominous note, but the entire drama 
integrated with his own role is a projection of the world-view in 
which man’s ultimate empery, through mind, is unquestioned: the 
forces of unruly nature enfeoffed to human reason. Before Shake- 
speare’s Caliban could be metamorphosed into O’Neill’s Yank, “rea- 
son” had to become merely the structural principle of an archaic 
mythology and nature a telefinality of unreason, or sovereign principle 
of oppugnant appetites. The displacement of world-views here in- 
volved becomes sharply apparent when The Tempest and The Hairy 
Ape are conjointly analyzed: the one with its Caliban as natural man, 
the other with its natural Yank as man. 

The fundamental dualism of Renaissance cosmology informs An- 
tonio’s Venice, the kingdom of the sad Dane, and various enchanted 
places other than Prospero’s isle; but it is in The Tempest that this 
dualism shapes the dramatic organism wholly, with an allegorical 
Caliban to speak across the gulf of worlds to an expressionistic Yank. 
Not only is Prospero’s isle within the dual system of Renaissance 
thought (with its division of material and spiritual corporeality rang- 
ing from most dense to most rare), but it becomes a veritable jousting 
field for the antagonistic forces that energize this system. The conflict 
is between order and disorder, between the humanized and the savage, 
reason and unreason. The white magic, or theurgy, of Prospero is not, 
of course, an aspect of irrationalism. It is the legitimate child of 
logic—of logic within a closed circuit. It is nurtured in conceptual 
activity ; it demonstrates the ascendancy of reason over phenomena. 
The logic of correspondences testifies to greater faith in reason than 
does the scientific method. If gross matter is subordinate to ideality, 
there is nothing illogical in Prospero’s controlling Caliban or the 
sword arm of Ferdinand by virtue of a disciplined, purified intellect. 
A drunken Caliban shouting freedom is as much an object text to 
royal conspirators and usurpers as the order observed among the 
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heavenly spheres. In Shakespeare’s world symbol and reality are one. 
In fact, the doctrine of correspondences is of poetic as well as philo- 
sophical import, since integrity of symbol becomes available in a cos- 
mology yielding poetic binder for the union of imaginative-aesthetic 
and intellectual apprehensions. This offered the Renaissance poet an 
enviable advantage. 

It is characteristic of Shakespeare to exploit a situation on multiple 
levels. The storm that initiates the action of his play also parabolizes 
his theme. Alonso’s ship is microcosm within microcosm, where is 
enacted by Prospero’s art the disorder which it is the function of a 
Prospero ordinarily to prevent or to overcome. Although introduced 
for dramatic structure, it is not left without enforcing theme. The 
storm subverts authority: rubric for the action to follow. A mockery 
is made of sanctified degree. A boatswain berates nobility behaving 
without nobility. “What cares these roarers for the name of king?” 
he shouts, and then angrily challenges old Gonzalo to try his authority 
on the elements. 

Once ashore the conflict deepens between order and disorder, vir- 
tue and vice. Caliban’s rowdy émeute is the analogue of the Antonio- 
Sebastian conspiracy against Alonso, which is itself a perseveration 
in the human soul of the crime initially committed by Antonio and 
Alonso against Prospero. The principle of Caliban’s physical de- 
formity is contained in the moral deformity of that brace of aristo- 
crats. The analogy persists throughout physical nature. Nature in 
The Tempest is either wild, unsavory, injurious, or it is trimmed, 
beneficent, humanized. Caliban’s classification is evident. The words 
applied to him by Prospero and others reveal the tendency in Renais- 
sance thought to identify free nature with lawlessness; so strong a 
dualistic tendency here, in fact, that the completely “natural” readily 
falls to the category of the unnatural.’ 

Hence the New World’s Caliban becomes for Shakespeare a mon- 
ster instead of a prototype of the noble savage.? Prospero declares 
him 


A devil, a born devil, on whose nature 
Nurture can never stick; on whom my pains 
Humanely taken, all, all lost, quite lost. 


By the logic of correspondences he is a creature who cannot “any print 

of goodness . . . take.” He is “filth,” “hag-seed,” “malice,” “earth,” 
g g 

a “thing of darkness,” a spawn “disproportion’d in his manners as 


1“Natural” in this sense gives the point to Trinculo’s verbal absurdity: 
“‘T ord’ quoth he! “That a monster should be such a natural!’” Note among 
sixteenth-century meanings for “natural”: “a state of nature, without spiritual 
enlightenment” (1526); “of vegetation: self-sown or planted; of land: not 
cultivated” (1526). Oxford English Dictionary. 

2It is interesting to note in contrast with Shakespeare’s Caliban the noble 
appearance of the American Indian depicted in the earliest known painting of 
this subject, that of the sixteenth-century Frenchman, Jacques LeMoyne. 
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in his shape.” The attributes he may be said to share with the child 
of man or of race are nothing for a Wordsworth witness. Nor is there 
even aesthetic attraction allowed a paganism in which idolatry may 
as readily attach to a drunken Stephano as to a Setebos. 

Sycorax,® even as her son, carries out the division within physical 
nature. She belongs with the murky, the repellant, the death-haunted : 
those things of forest and field and water that inject through the sub- 
conscious chill currents of primal fear. The charms of such a witch 
were effected by means of “toads, beetles, bats” ; her “freckled whelp” 
remembers of her black art “wicked dew . . . brush’d / With raven’s 
feather from unwholesome fen.” The son, devil-begot and “not hon- 
our’d with human shape,” has corresponding affinities within nature. 
The secretive, the darkly wild, are his familiars; and Shakespeare 
underscores this tellurian sensitivity by repeated verbal association. 

The antinomic principle is seen, then, as extending through all of 
nature, dividing nature within itself. Shakespeare’s sea imagery (un- 
derstandably prominent in The Tempest) bears the impress of this 
preconception. Although Alonso repeats his dread imagining of a son 
“mudded in that oozy bed,” yet the sea has its cleansing aspects, 
yielding imagery of moral application, as in Prospero’s lines upon 
releasing the rout of nobles from their final enchantment : 


Their understanding 
Begins to swell, and the approaching tide 
Will shortly fill the reasonable shore 
That now lies foul and muddy. 


In general Shakespeare’s nature imagery makes his thematic scheme 
pervasively sensible. We have, for example, Prospero’s allusion to 
his false brother Antonio as one who learned, among other articles of 
statecraft, “who to advance and who / To trash for over-topping,” 
and as one who finally became “The ivy which hid my princely 
trunk, / And suck’d my verdure out on ’t.” 

On the physical as on the moral level persist the wild, the spiny, 
plaguy, weedy aspects of nature, threatening to overtop the cultivated, 
the nutrient, the fair and orderly. Life thus becomes a resistance : on 
the one hand, tempests and usurpers, Calibans and rebels, nettles and 
cacophony ; while poised against them, fair skies over thrones secure, 
Prosperoes and loyal servitors, flowered banks and music. The struc- 
tural principle of the play is contained in the cosmology. Scenes of 
chaos alternate with scenes of reposeful conversation; scenes of dia- 
bolical plotting or of Belial riot are broken and subdued amid Ariel 
music; then another turn, and still another, until the final triumph 
of virtue and order. 

In the first act the altercation between Prospero and Caliban, with 
its pressure of brutish resistance, is immediately followed by Ariel’s 


8 She is in the Northern tradition of Grendel’s dam rather than in the 
Southern goetic tradition. 
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song, catching a natural world of sunshine and dancing waves and 
barnyard peace. Whereupon Ferdinand’s lines (since made so fa- 
miliar through T. S. Eliot’s talent for vivifying literary remains) : 


Sitting on a bank, 
Weeping again the king my father’s wreck, 
This music crept by me upon the waters, 
Allaying both their fury and my passion 
With its sweet air... . 


All of Act IV, comprising mostly the wedding masque, turns into an 
allegory of the cosmic dualism. Ratifying his “rich gift” of Miranda 
to Ferdinand, Prospero raises at once the enchanted standard of 
purity, and wagers the triumph of ideality over carnality, spirit over 
appetite. These are two lovely emblem lovers, unblemished arche- 
types of the vision. Their union upon which ideality sheds its golden 
light is a projection of Prospero’s will. The triumph of that will in 
transcending the animal—in ritualizing the biological—is the sole 
warrant against chaos: 


But 
If thou dost break her virgin-knot before 
All sanctimonious ceremonies may 
With full and holy rite be minist’red, 
No sweet aspersion shall the heavens let fall 
To make this contract grow; but barren Hate, 
Sour-eyed Disdain and Discord shall bestrew 
The union of your bed with weeds so loathly 
That you shall hate it both. 


Comportment sanctified through discipline: the mark of the truly 
human. 

Caliban is the direct foil here too. It had been his attempted rape 
of Miranda, one of his first boorish acts, that led Prospero to dis- 


card as futile—nay, perilous—any policy of liberty and reform for 
brutishness. 


I have us’d thee, 
Filth as thou art, with human care, and lodg’d thee 
In mine own cell, till thou didst seek to violate 
The honour of my child. 


Whereupon the intransigent Caliban, that carnal appetite, laughs 
derisively at the notion of the island peopled with Calibans. 

To keep the primal man in line there seems no alternative to cor- 
poral punishment and physical restraint : cramps, bone-aches, pinches, 
and mired feet. But in Prospero’s world purity is not repression; it 
is the keystone of the harmonious arch, the coronal of earthly love, 
the music of music. Within the compass of Shakespeare’s drama it 
serves as overture to the pageant of the cosmic antinomy, which is 
the fourth act: “Now come, my Ariel! bring a corollary, / Rather 
than want a spirit.” For the delectation of the betrothed, Prospero 
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calls up his pageant of nature in all its beneficent, its pruned, its 
decked and humanized aspects. The iridescent goddess (associated 
through another mythos with a compact between man and deity) 
salutes Ceres of the “leas of wheat, rye, barley, vetches, oats and 
pease”—she of “banks with pioned and twilled brims,” the “turfy 
mountains” feeding sheep, and the “pole-clipp’d vineyard.” And it is 
Juno, not Venus (“Mars’s hot minion”), who graces this epithalamic 
courtesy. Ceres appears on the “short-grass’d green” to tell of “bosky 
acres and . . . unshrubb’d down,” a “rich scarf” to her “proud earth,” 
and to bring her blessing in song: 


Earth’s increase, foison plenty, 

Barns and garners never empty, 

Vines with clustering bunches growing, 
Plants with goodly burden bowing. 
Spring come to you at the farthest 

In the very end of harvest! 


The “graceful dance” of “sunburnt sicklemen” and “fresh nymphs” 
is, however, all abruptly broken by “a strange, hollow, and confused 
noise.” Vanished the idyllic episode evoked in a sunny re-creation 
of classical antiquity—disrupted by the incursion of the antagonist, 
the dark unruly principle: “We must prepare to meet with Caliban.” 
Light, grace, and nourishing earth are promptly supplanted by a tale 
of drunken louts mazed among “tooth’d briers, sharp furzes, pricking 
gorse, and thorns,” ending 


I’ the filthy-mantled pool beyond your cell, 
There dancing up to the chins, that the foul lake 
O’erstunk their feet. 


The fourth act closes with our stinking louts being chased by con- 
jured hounds across an uproarious stage. The cumulative effect of 
Shakespeare’s poetic treatment of contrarieties in nature is irresist- 
ible. We feel bog, briers, and gorse in qualitative essence over against 
the essence of nature pruned, nature humanized. 

The prominence of music in The Tempest has also a thematic 
bearing. Music, visitation of celestial order, accompanies the enchant- 
ments of Ariel by which evil is kept under subjection and the dramatic 
action directed toward the final triumph of virtue. Ariel’s “drowned- 
father” song is in itself anagogic of the play: the metamorphosis of 
bone to coral, fleshly eyes to pearls.‘ The preternatural banquet (Act 
III) is laid amid dancing and “solemn strange music.” Music and 
dancing give form to the motif of lawful love and blessed fertility in 
the wedding masque. Prospero’s final charm before breaking his 
staff is to summon “heavenly music” to enforce the spell preluding 
reconciliation : 


4 As is suggested by the use made of it by Eliot in The Waste Land. 
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A solemn air and the best comforter 
To an unsettled fancy cure thy brains, 
Now useless, boil’d within thy skull! 


If music serves in The Tempest to reinforce and to render more 
sensible the theme, so likewise does the great restorative, Sleep. True, 
the inducing of sleep is a commonplace of sorcery, but here again 
we have Shakespeare’s adaptation to finer use. By what almost 
seems an instinctive verbal agglutination (as we have been made 
quite conscious by the analyses of Caroline Spurgeon and others) he 
permeates his scenes with attitudes, feelings, awarenesses of aspects of 
life that help to energize his major ideas. Certain supplementary 
motifs will thus persist through scene after scene, weaving one’s 
consciousness into the desired stage atmosphere. Hence the imposi- 
tion of sleep in The Tempest becomes much more than a device for 
the manipulation of plot. Under its repeated manifestation the action 
itself softens, recedes ; an otherworldly, dreamlike muting takes place. 
We are lulled to a deep sense of harmony under Prospero’s spells—a 
state of mind hospitable to a Neoplatonic mythos. The famous “stuff 
of dreams” speech, introduced at the close of the wedding masque, has 
at times been conceived as an interpolation for its own intrinsic 

, appeal. However, is there not perhaps a more cogent reason, struc- 
turally and ideologically, for its appearance at this point in the action, 
between a pleasant masque and the rowdy rebellion of Caliban? The 
‘ lines express a sense of the insubstantiality of our earth-laden life and 
of death as a gracious relinquishment; they intimate the dualism of 
spirit and matter, with this solid-seeming world vaporized before 
mind even as the masque itself. Poignancy is added to the awareness 
of evil: How futile, how stupid, that men should strive in pride and 
arrogance and lust, with all of life so ephemeral! Everything should 
" be music and concord; but instead evil besets man’s way. It is pre- 


if cisely in this scene that the forces of virtue and vice come to a sharp 
= juncture in the play, and Prospero’s brooding lines alone intervene 
st as commentary. For him, in the eve of life, there is signalized the 


elevation of the human spirit in the grace of a judgment of life by 
death. It is an ultimate grace against the ineluctable brutality of 


t- becoming. 

ic This, then, is the world-view with which we are concerned: virtue 
ml and vice locked in their cosmic combat. The forces of anti-law operate 
of in brutish forms and behavior, supposedly illustrated by the aborig- 
ct ines of the New World. The same forces of chaos and dark night 
ad operate likewise in European men when, like Antonio and Sebastian, 
an they subvert order and degree, not even stopping at murder. “But, 
aie for your conscience?” offers Sebastian. “Ay, sir,” answers depravity, 
ng 


where lies that? If ’twere a kibe, 
’Twould put me to my slipper; but I feel not 
This deity in my bosom. 
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Although the strictest Aristotelian entelechy might well be ques- 
tionable in the presence of Antonio and Sebastian, there is for 
Shakespeare no misdoubting the belief in its general validity. The 
alternative could only have been chaos. This it is that makes the 
paradox of Miranda’s 


There’s nothing ill can dwell in such a temple. 
If the ill spirit have so fair a house, 
Good things will strive to dwell with ’t. 


The duality holds. It merits little comment that Shakespeare should 
have thought of Montaigne’s ideal commonwealth in association with 
the setting of The Tempest. The notable point is its allocation to 
Gonzalo, temporarily in the stock role of dotard baited by stereotypes 
of the sharp, spry courtier. A mocked vision of the golden age is 
further commentary on the theme of good and evil. Gonzalo’s ideal 
commonwealth is foolish (if wistfully presented) simply because it 
would deny the principle of evil, of anti-law, and its complement, 
visible order and degree. In his utopia Gonzalo would have all things 
done “by contraries,” admitting “no kind of traffic . . . no name of 
magistrate.” 


Letters should not be known; riches, poverty, 
And use of service, none; contract, succession, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none; 
No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil; 

No occupation; all men idle, all; 

And women too, but innocent and pure; 

No sovereignty. 


“The latter end of his commonwealth,” notes Antonio, “forgets the 
beginning.” 

The plot to murder Alonso, which follows directly upon this fancy, 
is sufficient commentary for it. But if the world is a moral checker- 
board, there is necessarily a use for mind and heart toward victory. 
Ferdinand’s log-trial is another commonplace of folklore, but again 
Shakespeare exploits the moral significance for his over-all theme. 
(Of course, the legendary shares traditional certitudes.) Prospero 
would have nothing valuable come easily, “lest too light winning” 
should “make the prize light.” 

The liberal spirit is ultimately triumphant over the forces of dark- 
ness. Conceptual man prevails over brute appetite and violence. There 
has, in fact, never been any doubt of his control of the situation; for 
the cosmic order depends upon the ascendancy of the higher soul- 
forms over the lower. Everywhere, assisted fittingly by a sprite of 
rare corporeality, Prospero pulls up the ugly sprout, checks the hairy 
malevolent arm, enforces order. Without this humanist, all chaos 
would break loose. Natural phenomena are controlled by his know]l- 
edge, which is itself essentially the process of mind or spirit in a 
pervasive entelechy. Even as he resigns the use of a beneficent if 
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“rough magic,” he suggests the path of his further spiritual progress 
through prayer and the contemplation of eternal things. 

Prospero, then, is man at his full Auman stature, self-confidently 
overseeing an environment manageable through virtue, sure of his 
moral measuring rod and its supernal power. He is able to reconcile 
and to forgive. His solution to the isle’s besetting broils is reached by 
kindliness and reasonableness, as well as by virtue-begotten sorcery ; 
while over all the power of harmony operates: that epitome of law 
and love which is music itself. The disharmony between Naples and 
Milan is eliminated by the chaste love of Miranda and Ferdinand. 
The forgiving spirit of Prospero communicates a penitential mood to 
Alonso. The two gentleman culprits, who had been capable of ex- 
pelling “remorse and nature,” are discomfited, but even they—in- 
corrigible courtiers—end on a wave of light-hearted banter. All of 
which sanity is introduced by Prospero’s noble-mind speech : 


Though with their high wrongs I am struck to the quick, 
Yet with my nobler reason ’gainst my fury 

Do I take part. The rarer action is 

In virtue than in vengeance. They being penitent, 

The sole drift of my purpose doth extend 

Not a frown further. Go release them, Ariel. 

My charms I'll break, their senses I'll restore, 

And they shall be themselves. 


“And they shall be themselves.” The world of music and light must 
indeed “come through” for Renaissance man. He clenches his true 
humanity here. Thus also Gonzalo, after the final discovery scene, 
rejoicing that all has been found: 


Prospero his dukedom 
In a poor isle, and all of us ourselves 
When no man was his own. 


II 


Most of the serious literature of our day evinces the wreck of the 
mythos that gave form to The Tempest. Consciously or unconsciously, 
our significant novelists and dramatists have been seeking the lost 
manhood of man once discoverable and retrievable through Prospero’s 
art, but now not even warranted discoverable. Scientific doctrine hav- 
ing supplanted the doctrine of correspondences, the shaping of a 
cosmology three centuries after Shakespeare begins appropriately 
with Caliban instead of Prospero. It is an avatar of Caliban (with 
certain mutations) who holds the center of O’Neill’s stage in The 
Hairy Ape, and through whom is developed a particularly revealing 
drama of tormented man searching for his own along a dreamlit 
shingle where the detritus of the old mythos is strewn among the 
lacerated symbols of a later cosmology. 

The naturalistic hypothesis was born of the need to recover unity. 
But given a natura naturata co-extensive with reality, the result had 
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to be a monistic universe. Unity could only mean a congruence of all 
parts within a physical totality, and from the core outward a seamless 
entelechy. By the terms allowed, it became impossible to accept a 
unity of duality in hierarchic order. Rather than remain embarrassed 
by an arch with one pier missing, the naturalist tries to reject the 
arch entirely from his manual of construction. In O’Neill’s scheme 
of things there is ostensibly no basic difference between Prospero- 
Douglas (president of a steel trust) and Caliban-Yank. The law for 
Douglas is the law for Yank—the jungle law. Douglas is more 
effective than Yank in living by that law under altered conditions, 
that is all. O’Neill’s financial-industrial wizard never appears in the 
drama, but his vast power is felt in every scene. 

Steel, not music, is the epitome of his power. In his forecastle 
scenes the effect sought by O’Neill was of “a cramped space in the 
bowels of a ship, imprisoned by white steel.” Here “the lines of 
bunks, the uprights supporting them, cross each other like the steel 
framework of a cage.” When, later, the stokers are roused by Yank 
to pound the steel bunks, they register an ineffectuality equal to 
Caliban’s against Prospero, although the terms of the conflict have 
changed radically. Yank’s boast, “I’m steel—steel—steel!” is a 
demonstration of hubris. Douglas, besides heading the steel trust, is 
board chairman of the line that operates the ship on which the pro- 
tagonist fires. Ashore on Fifth Avenue, where Yank seeks revenge, 
an unfinished skyscraper provides the means for repeating the motif 
of steel versus flesh in an overworked ironic context : “See dat building 
goin’ up dere? See de steel work? Steel, dat’s me.” The effect sought 
in the initial forecastle setting is brought to climactic realization in a 
later Blackwell’s prison scene, opening with Yank’s observation, 
“Steel. Dis is de zoo, huh?” At this point Yank begins to perceive his 
subjection to Douglas: “He made dis—dis cage! Steel! J# don’t be- 
long, dat’s what! Cages, cells, locks, bolts, bars—dat’s what it means! 
Holdin’ me down wit him at de top!” Although he may be able to 
bend the steel bars of his prison cell, he can make no impression 
against his rulers, who appear as “Frankenstein monsters” with the 
added protection of an army of policemen. It is a broken-spirited 
Yank who soliloquizes at the close of the seventh scene: “Steel was 
me, and I owned de woild. Now I ain’t steel, and de woild owns me.” 
And the final episode gives us a stretch of melodrama ending with 
the crumpled Yank in a steel gorilla cage. 

Persistently, obtrusively, O’Neill builds up his effect of metal 
against animal, animal against metal; metallic clatter in scene after 
scene, a series of steel cages imprisoning men, innumerable pointed 
references to flesh wanting to be steel and to flesh gripped in steel. 
As usual the naturalist writes himself into symbology, his sense being 
of the drama of passionate energies rather than of individualized 
passions. Hence the development of Expressionism in the modern 
theater. 
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The symbolism of flesh and steel in The Hairy Ape contains 
O’Neill’s primary naturalistic hypothesis. Although he defines the 
conflict as one between biologic and metallic (energized by finance- 
industry), both operate within the same system and toward the same 
ends: impulsion of the will to power for the better satisfaction of an 
appetitive life. The base of O’Neill’s dramatic structure is a world- 
view having as its informing principle a uniform biological necessity. 
A jungle economy appears to be inescapable, be it in Amazon wilds 
or on grassless Fifth Avenue. True, technologized and urbanized man 
may have hung a variety of institutional and verbal curtains to con- 
ceal the realities of the white jungle. The Hairy Ape proposes to rip 
the curtains down. Which means, of course, to expose its own mythos. 

For his opening scene O’Neill’s directions read in part: 


The men themselves should resemble those pictures in which the appearance 
of Neanderthal Man is guessed at. All are hairy-chested, with long arms of 
tremendous power, and low, receding brows above their small, fierce, resentful 
eyes. All the civilized white races are represented... . 


In the mouth of a Long, the radical, or of the bombastic, reactionary 
“Senator Queen” the catch phrases of Jeffersonian democracy become 
nothing but vulgar expressions of jungle strife taking the form of 
class struggle. In Blackwell’s prison the word “democracy” evokes, 
“Give him the boid, fellers—the raspberry!” For “think,” “love,” 
“law,” “government,” and “God” the stokers have a stylized recep- 
tion: “The word has a brazen, metallic quality as if their throats were 
phonograph horns. It is followed by a chorus of hard, barking laugh- 
ter.” The propertied are protected from other jungle creatures by 
steel walls, by guns, and by hired muscles in uniform. O’Neill’s in- 
troduction of the I.W.W. serves still further to emphasize the pres- 
ence of the class struggle. In this general atmosphere Long, the 
radical, becomes ludicrous when he suggests that Yank become class 
conscious and rely on the ballot box instead of his fist. (To Shake- 
speare class meant order.) Overstraining for message O’Neill even 
adds such incidentals as a salute from the white to the green jungle 
in a Fifth Avenue display of monkey fur at $2,000. What has here 
happened to Prospero’s world-view breaks sharply when defensive 
coloration instead of sanctified creed is understood by a press edi- 
torial declaring that the Wobblies 


would tear down society, put the lowest scum in the seats of the mighty, turn 
Almighty God’s revealed plan for the world topsy-turvy, and make of our 
sweet and lovely civilization a shambles, a desolation where man, God’s master- 
piece, would soon degenerate back to the ape! 


O’Neill’s audience should have no trouble with it; Prospero’s mythos 


awry, with Caliban voicing the creed to warn Caliban against 
Caliban ! 


In short, The Hairy Ape on a primary level presupposes an in- 
stinctual, animal basis to all human activity, and brute struggle as 
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the condition of life (the biological and the economic inextricable). 
Now such a view might be expected to provide a rather neat, tight 
unity. But that is not the case, for the jungle spectacle is not without 
implicit values for the naturalist. The conflict will not remain the 
amoral tropism of matter, but becomes a struggle into which good 
and evil intrude. O’Neill subtitled his drama “A Comedy of Ancient 
and Modern Life.” The “comedy” derives from the conception of 
broken unity: the unity of the green jungle destroyed upon the advent 
of the white. The leading factor responsible for the shaping of charac- 
ter and action in The Hairy Ape is precisely this broken unity. 
Human evolution is apprehended as a rupture of nature. It carries 
the notion of a shift from a salutary survival-struggle of creatures 
within the same orbit and under beneficently brutal laws to an uneven 
struggle between creatures in different orbits, who, while obeying 
the same natural impulses as anciently, nevertheless are perverted in 
the process by the rupture of the organic web of conditions. At the 
same time this very notion of a displacement from the natural incurs 
values on a preternatural level. Yank’s frustrated desire to “belong” 
is an impulse to repair lost unity with brute nature—a travesty of 
man’s quest for his lost selfhood as dramatized in The Tempest. But 
in the first direction Yank had to fail, his fate being determined by 
contradictory preconceptions. 

No more than D. H. Lawrence or Robinson Jeffers did O'Neill 
escape the value judgments of the primitivist. Evolution, cardinal 
tenet of the naturalistic mythos, ironically expresses the dynamics of 
disequilibrium that troubles the cosmos in which Yank moves and 
has his becoming. O’Neill’s archetypal man must be Caliban not 
Prospero, but a Caliban who, though part of a world of brute force, 
cannot cope with it as such. He cannot go back. He is an animal that 
knows sin and carries sentiments about his predicament. 


Such a contradiction is, of course, unresolvabie in strictly natural- 
istic terms. Behind it, essentially, is the fact that the naturalist has 
never found it possible to accept the loss of Prospero’s world. His 
gravitation toward the “natural” as norm is obstructed by values out 
of the old cosmology. However, constrained by a decent regard for 
consistency, the naturalist introduces a secondary dualism within the 
monist construction (without, to be sure, avoiding the ultimate incon- 
sistency). He most commonly invokes good and bad varieties of 
biological activity. This is readily done, since antagonism toward the 
mechanized-mammonized jungle is fed both by the values of the old 
dualism and by the Rousseauian preconception of an idyllic natural 
state. An attempt to avoid the nettles of logic may be detected in the 
emphasis upon hypocrisy, shown principally in the exposure of virtue 
words. If the jungle law cannot be condemned in principle, at least 
particular manifestations of it in human society can be censured. 
Accordingly, the informing ideology of The Hairy Ape, as well as 
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other examples of literary naturalism, will be found to involve in- 
consistent elements: (a) the belief that the jungle law is inescapable ; 
yet (b) condemnation of civilized society for perverting the pristine 
biological from an allegedly wholesome, beneficial mode; (c) con- 
comitant sympathy for symbols of primitive nature (Yank, the 
gorilla) as against those of nature denaturalized ( Mildred, her aunt) ; 
(d) condemnation of “civilized” society for hypocrisy about its ruddy 
tooth and claw, together with implied censure of modern man for not 
eliminating its perverse jungle for a truly civilized, a humane, way of 
life. With his distaste for the jungle law, the naturalist readily con- 
tradicts himself. Dreiser confessed to bitter tears at the spectacle of 
man’s inhumanity to man. Hemingway’s characters do not really 
want to be “tough,” but they cannot escape their solution under the 
terms of the naturalistic dogma. 

That the sentimentalism and inconsistency of treatment in The 
Hairy Ape, extensions of the secondary dualism, should have been 
quite digestible to modern audiences attests to the tenacity of the 
roots of the old mythos. If the treatment of Mildred represents gen- 
erally the primitivist view of denaturalization, it likewise reflects the 
contradiction of humanitarian social values; for the argument now 
includes an example of animal deficiency as the result of extending 
the appetitive and combative operation of nature into human society. 
As Yank’s ineffectuality emerges heavily under the massive, steel- 
armed, cold brutality of the white jungle, a sense of outraged human- 
ity comes to brood over the scenes. Although the naturalist’s system 
of values involves such contradictions, those values subtend generally 
a distaste for the law of tooth and claw in human society. What is 
ostensibly resentment at broken unity, examined more closely proves 
to be aversion to what would also have been evil in the Renaissance 
world-view. Not that Yank is purged to an approximation of Shake- 
speare’s humanity (there being limits to the normal capacity to 
entertain inconsistencies), but that the symbolizing activity of both 
Yank and the ruling class presupposes opposition to any confinement 
of man to a jungle—white or green. The conflicts between and within 
the worlds of Yank and Douglas derive their full significance from 
an understanding, on the part of writer and audience, of nobler ends 
and more humane means than either Yank or Douglas represents. 

Such a preconception prompts the sentimental naturalism of 
Paddy’s tribute to sailing days: 


Oh, there was fine beautiful ships them days—clippers wid tall masts touching 
the sky—fine strong men in them—men that was sons of the sea as if twas the 
mother that bore them. Oh, the clean skins of them, and the clear eyes, the 
straight backs and full chests of them! ... Yerra, what’s the use of talking? 
’Tis a dead man’s whisper. . . . "Twas them days a ship was part of the sea, 
and a man was part of a ship, and the sea joined all together and made it one. 
[Scornfully.] Is it one wid this you’d be, Yank—black smoke from the funnels 
smudging the sea, smudging the decks—the bloody engines pounding and 
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throbbing and shaking—wid divil a sight of sun or a breath of clean air— 
choking our lungs wid coal dust... .5 


The pressure of sentimentality is not only evident in the concen- 
trated callousness of O’Neill’s oligarchs, but it also appears in several 
of Mildred’s wearisome, self-pitying speeches addressed to her cari- 
cature of an aunt.® 


I would like to be sincere [she says], to touch life somewhere. [With weary 
bitterness.| But I’m afraid I have neither the vitality nor integrity. All that 
was burnt out in our stock before I was born. Grandfather’s blast furnaces, 
flaming to the sky, melting steel, making millions—then father keeping those 
home fires burning, making more millions—and little me at the tail-end of it 
all. I’m a waste product in the Bessemer process. .. . 


Sentimental sociology also disturbs the jungle amorality to make 
of Yank another stereotype of the slum-kid-who-never-had-a-chance : 
“Dis is home, see?” speaking of the stokehole. “What d’yuh want 
wit home? . . . I runned away from mine when I was a kid. On’y too 
glad to beat it, dat was me. Home was lickings for me, dat’s all.” 
Then later, while standing on fashionable Fifth Avenue: “I runned 
away when me old lady croaked wit de tremens. I helped at truckin’ 
and in de market. Den I shipped in de stokehole. . . . I ain’t never 
seen dis before. De Brooklyn waterfront, dat was where I was dragged 
up.” Shakespeare would not have found it possible to sentimentalize 
over Caliban. Caliban was precisely where he belonged (at least 
when not puffed with rebellion). He filled his proper niche in the 
hierarchy of things; his sensitivity was no greater than it should 
have been. Prospero had committed an error in judgment when he 
attempted to exalt his monster; but he soon abandoned the effort. 
Caliban belonged where he ended. Not so, Yank. Some Shake- 
spearean critics (among them Georg Brandes) have been fond of 
pointing to Prospero, master of physical nature, as the “man of the 
future.” This is a notable misreading of The Tempest under eagerness 
to accord a specious modernity to Shakespeare. It is Caliban, not 
Prospero, who has turned out to be the embryo of the “man of the 
future.” But since Caliban has retained a certain fear of Prospero, 
along with a desire to emulate him, and a greater capacity than dower, 
he tempts sentimentalism and promotes inconsistency in development.” 

Yank will not stay savage. His creator must have been infinitely 
pleased with the idea of having him sit around the stage in the pose 


5 Note in sentimental naturalism of this kind the suggestion of the Renais- 
sance distinction between a nature noxious and a nature nourishing as found 
in The Tempest. 

6 An interesting development might be made of the implication of a love- 
hate ambivalence in the treatment of Mildred Douglas. 

7 Consideration of these aspects should remind us that analysis of ideas in 
literature may be relevant to aesthetic evaluation. One might point out, for 
example, the failure of such a play as The Hairy Ape to achieve the dimen- 
sions of tragedy and the relation of this failure to O’Neill’s terms, which ex- 
clude all but unacknowledged vestiges of suprabiological absolutes. 
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of Rodin’s “Thinker.” (The pose is repeated whenever possible.) 
Yank as man struggling toward a fuller intellectual life is intended to 
be a terrible and pathetic object. Of course, we must ignore the fact 
that the steel king went that way before. In any case, O’ Neill seemed 
to want Yank to achieve a sad dignity as the play progressed—a 
dignity that was to depend in some measure on the very shadow of 
the ape that falls across him. Mildred’s reaction to him in the stoke- 
hole outraged him. She had violated an ineradicable sense of value 
in himself—a sense of his dignity. 


I scared her? Why de hell should I scare her? Who de hell is she? Ain’t she 
de same as me? Hairy ape, huh? . . . I'll show her I'm better’n her, if she on’y 
knew it. I belong and she don’t, see! . . . She grinds de organ and I’m on de 
string, huh? I'll fix her! 


And at the end of the scene, in his accumulated rage: “She done me 
doit! She done me doit, didn’t she? I'll get square wit’ her! . . . I'll 
show her who’s a ape!” The Yank who seeks out a captive gorilla in 
order to dramatize himself is not impelled primarily by a fellow feel- 
ing for the caged anthropoid, but by resentment against a society that 
refuses to recognize his superiority to the animal. This is a Yank with 
potentialities never suggested in the earlier scenes of the play. 

The very failure of his physical strength tends further to demon- 
strate him less ape than man—human enough to be thwarted of ful- 
fillment. The dramatist’s deep-felt dualistic need is served here, if 
not the will-to-believe of an audience that will analyze what it is 
being offered. Before the play is over, we have a Yank who transcends 
brute being sufficiently to display the attributes of philosopher, poet, 
and prophet—pushing out of his biological snare to criticize society 
and even to question God. 

After his forcible removal from an I.W.W. center, where he ex- 
pected to find an instrument of vengeance, he is granted a rather 
sudden awareness that what the Wobblies want is not enough; his 
comment betrays (if crudely, for the sake of some consistency) a 
notion of “higher” purposes for man than material satisfactions : 


Cut out an hour offen de job a day and make me happy! Gimme a dollar more 
a day and make me happy! Tree square a day, and cauliflowers in de front yard 
—ekal rights—a woman and kids—a lousy vote—and I’m all fixed for Jesus, 
huh? Aw, hell! What does dat get yuh? Dis ting’s in your inside, but it ain’t 
your belly. Feedin’ your face—sinkers and coffee—dat don’t touch it. It’s way 
down—at de bottom. Yuh can’t grab it, and yuh can’t stop it. It moves, and 
everything moves. It stops and de whole woild stops. . . . Aw, hell! I can’t see 
—it’s all dark, get me? It’s all wrong! 


And. so, frustrated by society, become his own chorus, he questions 
the universe: “Say, youse up dere, Man in de Moon, yuh look so 
wise, gimme de answer, huh? Slip me de inside dope, de information 
right from de stable—where do I get off at, huh?” When the law 
interrupts his meditations, he proves to be a trenchant social critic, 
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altogether cryptic to the policeman who asks him what he’s been 
doing. “Enuf to gimme life for!” is the answer. “I was born, see? 
Sure, dat’s de charge. Write it in de blotter. I was born, get me!” 

Yank is no longer merely “natural man” crucified by a mechanized- 
mammonized society, but a critic of that society, sentimentalized in 
his dissatisfaction and questioning. As a result of the inherent para- 
dox of the naturalistic mythos we have a Yank who wants, above all, 
self-fulfillment, and a self-fulfillment that goes beyond the physical, 
even if he himself cannot find the metaphysical terms in which to ex- 
press the desire. He is as conscious as a Kafka of man’s maladjustment 
in the universe. “Where do I get off at?” he asks. And for the police- 
man he has a bitter social protest: “Put me in a cage! Dat’s de on’y 
answer yuh know. G’wan, lock me up!” 

Yank’s commixture of self-knowledge and sense of the mystery of 
his being develops still further in the final zoo scene. The poet in him 
had earlier responded to sunrise over the Battery: 


Dat was pretty, too—all red and pink and green. I was lookin’ at de skyscrapers 
—steel—and ail de ships comin’ in, sailin’ out, all over de oith—and dey was 
steel, too. De sun was warm, dey wasn’t no clouds, and dere was a breeze 
blowin’. Sure, it was great stuff. I got it aw right—what Paddy said about 
dat bein’ de right dope—on’y I couldn’t get in it, see? 


Like any artist he is self-conscious of the limitations of the flesh: “I 
couldn’t belong in dat. It was over my head.” Something beyond! He 
knows it is there—the mystery—if only he might grasp it! Brutal 
reality yields to sentiment. The mind that rejected Prospero for 
Caliban now seeks to retrieve Prospero in Caliban, and against the 
obstacles erected by its own primary mythos. “Tinkin’ is hard,” says 
Yank, passing “one hand across his forehead with a painful gesture.” 
Whereupon he is found capable of giving “poetic” expression to the 
divine comedy: “I ain’t on oith and I ain’t in heaven, get me? I’m 
in de middle tryin’ to separate ’em, takin’ all de woist punches from 
bot’ of ’em. Maybe dat’s what dey call hell, huh?” And in the gorilla 
cage where he ends his career, the man is granted for dying words a 
stereotype of manly courage associated with the heroes of melodrama 
from our boyhood: “Aw, what de hell! No squawkin’, see! No 
quittin’, get me! Croak wit your boots on!” 

Caliban will not remain Caliban. The elements of Prospero’s world 
were not so restive. There, unity followed without disturbance upon 
an initial acceptance of duality. In the mythos that shaped The 
Tempest unity was achieved in the mastery of the biological—in the 
humanization of nature according to a norm inhering in spirit. Unity 
for Prospero was a rational, hence inevitable and immutable, order 
of essences ; on earth the phenomenal maintained an order correspond- 
ing to the hierarchy of the world of spirit, unless evil were introduced 
by the failure of man, endowed with free will, to keep his rational 
essence in ascendancy over grosser corporeality. Given the broken 
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unity of the later world-view resulting from the persistence of the old 
dualism, as represented by O'Neill, the ultimately significant differ- 
ence between the two becomes the communication of motion to the 
once static hierarchy. The mythos was expressed about half a century 
ago by Theodore Dreiser in Sister Carrie: 


Our civilization is still in a middle stage, scarcely beast, in that it is no longer 
wholly guided by instinct; scarcely human, in that it is not yet wholly guided 
by reason. . . . In this intermediate stage [man] wavers—neither drawn in 
harmony with nature by his instincts nor yet wisely putting himself into har- 
mony with his own free-will. He is even as a wisp in the wind, moved by every 
breath of passion, acting now by his will and now by his instincts, erring with 
one, only to retrieve with the other, falling by one, only to rise by the other. . . . 


Nor was Dreiser without an optimistic teleology : “We have the con- 
solation of knowing that evolution is ever in action, that the ideal is 
a light that cannot fail. He will not forever balance thus between good 
and evil.” 

Caliban, instead of being pegged under the heavy weight of an 
order eternal and immutable, may now aspire to Prosperhood—per- 
haps something higher. A sense of this possibility encourages senti- 
mentalism ;* it is likewise implicit in nineteenth-century liberalism. 
But it also appears that our time of Kafkian frustration and related 
Existential thinking has served, despite the recent wave of doom 
prophecy, to reinforce rather than to undermine the mythos of moral 
motility within nature.® 


The Macmillan Company 





8 See also, for example, Markham’s “Man with the Hoe.” 
®A popular instance is to be found in the natural theology of Lecomte du 
Noiiy’s Human Destiny (New York, 1947). 








KITCHENER GERMAN: A PENNSYLVANIA 
GERMAN DIALECT 


By Henry Kratz and HumpuHrRey MILNES 


Part II: MorpHoLocy 


For all the time of separation from Pennsylvania, and in spite of the 
successive waves of European immigration, Kitchener German is still 
very close to PaG in its morphology. In the following we will empha- 
size the differences from the Pennsylvania dialects as represented by 
Carroll E. Reed in his “Survey of Pennsylvania German Morphology” 
(MLQ, IX [1948], 322-42). 


1. Nouns: PLurat Forms 


Some KG nouns have no plural form, such as das fi: “cattle” (which 
has a plural form in PaG, meaning “beasts” ), and some have no singu- 
lar, such as di laid “people”. But most nouns can be classed according 
to the method of forming plurals. First of all, there are nouns the 
plural of which is identical with the singular form, here listed as Type 
Ia, and nouns which add no ending in the plural, but show a change of 
vowel in the stem (Ib). These types correspond to Reed’s types la 
and 1b. Next we will deal with nouns which add the ending -a or -ra to 
form the plural, our Type II, with subdivisions (a) without vowel 
change, and (b) with such change. Because of the loss of final un- 
stressed [r] in the Kitchener dialect (see Phonology, XVIII, 4, and 
XXIV), the types which in Pennsylvania add -a and -ar fall together 
here for all practical purposes (Reed’s types 2 and 3). In certain mar- 
ginal areas (Wellesley), there are some speakers who actually pro- 
nounce an [r], as in tswai [digar “two pieces”, and thus show forms 
corresponding to Reed’s class 3. The third main group in KG consists 
entirely of diminutives ending in -le, a type not recorded by Reed in 
the article referred to above, which forms the plural by adding -n.* 
This is our Type ITI. 


la. Type Ia: no ending, same vowel in plural 

Masculine: hiwal “hill”, blu:maga:da “flower garden” (with the 
occasional variant -gae:da—see Reed, loc. cit., p. 322), and others 
listed by Reed (p. 322) except for humler “bumble-bee” (see humal/ 
humls below, Ila), karab “basket”, and walnus “walnut” (for both 
see below, Type Ib). 

Feminine: hand-he:b “handle” (not listed by Reed). Reed’s only 
example in this category is waSd “sausage”, for which he lists the 
alternative plural waSde. In KG we find wafd/wefd (see below, Ib). 

1In his article, “The Diminutives of Pennsylvania German,” Monatshefte, 


XXXIX (1947), 285 ff., Seifert does record a similar type as being common in 
Berks and Lancaster counties. 
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Neuter: The only example in Reed which also occurs in KG is be:n 
“leg”. His other example, So:f “sheep”, for which he lists an alterna- 
tive So:f/Se:f, is fo:f/fo:fa in KG (see below, Ila). The following are 
additional KG words of this class: fe:b “sheaf”, hingal “hen”, g/wael 
“squirrel” (see also Ila), and kobikisa “pillow”. 


lb. Type Ib: no ending, different vowel in plural 

Masculine: fdu:1/fdi:l “chair”, bru:da/bri:da “brother”, nafd/nefd 
“branch”, foyal/fejal “bird”, gaul/gail “horse”, and many others in 
Reed’s list (p. 322). Additions to this group for KG are walnus/-nis 
“walnut”, aisshafa/-hefa “cooking pot”, wa:yafob/-feb “wagon shed”, 
karab/kerab “basket”. Some compound words in this class carry the 
vowel change through both components in KG: abalba:m/ebalbe:m 
“apple tree” (also abalbe:m), bagofo/begefa “bake-oven” (also 
bagefa), bloghaus/bleghaisa “blockhouse”’. 

Feminine: doxda/decda “daughter” (we found no examples of 
doxdoera, indicated by Reed, p. 323 n.), ku:/ki: “cow”, sau/sai “sow”, 
gans/gens “goose”, hand/hend “hand”, fbegmaus/-mais “bat”, as 
given by Reed (p. 323), and also fruxdkama/-kema “granary” (also 
/-kamora), wafd/wefd “sausage”’. 

Neuter: We found no examples in KG. fo:f “sheep” (which has a 
plural form fe:f in PaG) has the normal plural fo:fa in KG (see Ila). 


lc. Type Ila: plural adds -a or -ra, no vowel change 

Masculine : ogs/-a “ox”, ewa/ewera “boar”, noxba/noxberea “neigh- 
bor”, weg/we:ja “way”, bul/bula “bull”. Besides these, KG has also 
fbats/-o “sparrow”, humal/humla “bumble-bee” (PaG humler, see 
above, Ia), fog/-a “shock of grain”, and the English loan words 
bagiwib/-a “buggy-whip”, and rewa/-ra “river”. The word rin/- 
“ring” is often pluralized in English fashion: riys. ci:x [tsi:c] “pillow 
cover”, e:xha:s “squirrel”, Sa:b “moth”, listed under the correspond- 
ing heading by Reed, are not part of the active vocabulary of KG. 
About fruxdkama, see Ib. 

Feminine : kic/-a “kitchen”, faia/faiara “barn”, faufal/-a “shovel”, 
and others listed by Reed (p. 323). Some not listed by him are 
no:dal/-a “needle”, tswiwal/-a “onion”, e:cal/-a “acorn”, i:m/-a “bee”’. 
Some English loan words more usually form the plural in -a rather 
than in -s, such as sing/-a “sink”, maed{/-a “match”, and fens/-a 
“fence” (all feminine). We did not find the words wi:g/wi:ja 
“cradle”, or fib/-a “shovel” in active use in KG. 

Neuter: besides 4:g/-a “eye”, and fenfda/-ra “window”, noted by 
Reed, there are also in this class the words he'ts/-e “heart”, bed/-e 
“bed”, oi/-a “egg”, li:d/-a “song”, hem/-a “shirt”, which comes in 
Reed’s -er class, fo:f/-a “sheep”, and the English loan word bael/-a 
“barrel” (although in certain expressioris the plural is identical with 
the singular, e.g., tswe: bael malaesic “two barrels of molasses”). 
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ld. Type IIb: plural adds -a, with change of stem vowel 

Masculine: man/mena “man”. 

Feminine: bu:n/bo:na “bean”. 

Neuter: gla:s/glesa “glass”, haus/haisa “house”, blad/bleda “leaf”, 
maul/maila “mouth”, laindux/-dica “sheet”, kalb/kelwa “calf”, bux/ 
bica “book”. PaG fas is replaced here by KG bael “barrel”. 


le. Type III: plural adds -n 

This class is composed of diminutives, all neuter, and is not repre- 
sented as a class in Reed’s morphology of PaG. 

fusbengle/-n “footstool”, koble/-n “cup”, glesle/-n “glass”, 
be:sale/-n “whisk-broom”, pusle/-n “pussy”, hudfle/-n “colt”, 
wud/fle/-n “shoat”, saile/-n “shoat”, fible/-n “lamb”. 
lf. KG coincides exactly with PaG in lacking inflected forms of nouns 
besides the plurals mentioned above. Possession is indicated, as in 
PaG, by a dative followed by the possessive pronoun, as in dom 
bredija sai bu: “the preacher’s son”. 


lg. Variation in the plural form of nouns 

Many English loan words retain the English plural form: do 
taep/-s “tap”, das paentri/-s “pantry”, das be:bi/-s “baby”. Some 
alternate between the English and the German pattern, as di sings or 
di singa “sinks”, maedfas or maed{a “matches”, and in some borrowed 
words the German pattern is more common, as di bandfa “bunches”, 
di fensa “fences”. Some German words adopt the English pattern, as 
di kobikisas “pillows” (infrequent). 


lh. There is not a great deal of variation in gender, possibly because 
the whole area is rather closely knit. In the borrowed word for 
“jacket”, Reed indicates an alternation in PaG between masculine and 
feminine. In KG it is das dfaegad, neuter. 


2. ADJECTIVES 


2a. In the strong declension of adjectives, KG has carried through 
some simplifications. There are no longer any case differences : 


Common Case (includes PaG dative) 


Masculine : Sdarig du:wag strong tobacco 
Feminine : kaldi milic cold milk 
Neuter: wi:fd weda bad weather 
Plural : gro:si dae:ra big doors 


Schematically we can present the contrast between PaG and KG 
strong adj. endings thus: 


CoMMON DATIVE 
PaG KG PaG KG 
Masculine : -er _ -3 — 
Feminine : -i -i -2 -i 
Neuter : _ _ -3 _ 
Plural : -i -i -3 -i 


(PaG according to Reed, p. 326) 
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It should be further noted that the sound [i] of the feminine and 
plural strong adjective endings in KG can be more or less accented, 
and in the latter case approaches the sound [a]. 

In the weak declension this leveling has affected the feminine and 
neuter forms. Where PaG shows contrast between no ending in the 
common case and the dative ending -2, KG usually has -a in all cases, 
e.g., di alda mae “the old mare” for all cases, and das naia haus “the 
new house” for all cases. Otherwise weak adjective endings are as 
outlined by Reed, p. 326. 

While PaG inflects the -s forms of the words for “right” and “left” 
(mai recdsi hand “my right hand”), KG does so only with the word 
for “left”, e.g., mai lingsi hand “my left hand”, but mai recdi hand 
“my right hand”. 


2b. The comparison of adjectives agrees in general with PaG. The 
form me:na “more” is more usual than me: as the comparative of fi:1 
“much”. The comparative particle is regularly [wi:], e.g., gle:na wi: 
mai bru:da “smaller than my brother”. We found only one instance of 
the use of [as wi:]. Superlatives are sometimes used where one might 
expect the comparative degree, e.g., maini eldfda bri:do “my elder 
brothers”. There are correspondingly two ways of expressing the 
equivalent of “nearer and nearer”: 9 kumd ne:ca un ne:ca, and, using 
the superlative, 9 kumd as nec/fda. 


3. Pronouns 


There is little variation in personal pronouns from PaG as given by 
Reed, p. 327 f., except that there are fewer alternatives. 


NoMINATIVE ACCUSATIVE DATIVE REFLEXIVE 
Ist Person 
Singular : ic mic mi(:)a mic, mi(:)2 
Plural : mi:9 uns uns uns 
2nd Person 
Singular : du: dic di:a dic, di: 
Plural : di:a aic aic aic 


(For the second person plural nominative, di:o is usual except in 
the speech of the Lutheran Wellesleyites, who normally say i:r.) 


3rd Person 
Singular : ae:3/a in im sic 
si(:) si(:) i:d sic 
es/s es/s im sic 
Plural: si(:) si(:) i:n sic 


The indefinite article in KG is much the same as in PaG, except that 
speakers generally use the form [an] in common case masculine, but 
the form [a] or [3] in common case feminine or neuter, rather than 
making this alternation according to the initial sound of the following 
noun or adjective, [an] in prevocalic position and [a] or [a] pre- 
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consonantally (see Reed, p. 328 n.). Thus one hears in KG an wi:fd 
dra:m “a bad dream”, and a aldo kaeric “an old church”. 

The possessive pronouns mai, dai, sai, unsa, i:o, aia are declined in 
the main as in PaG (see Reed, p. 328), but the dative plural often has 
the same ending as the feminine dative singular; thus KG has: in 
sainre seg “in his pockets”, where PaG would have in saina seg. 

In the declension of the demonstrative pronouns, there is no con- 
trast between nominative and accusative, as indicated for PaG (Reed, 
p. 329). 


CoMMON CASE DATIVE 
Masculine: dae:a “this” dem 
Feminine : di: dae:a 
Neuter : des dem 
Plural: di: “these” den 
Masculine : sel “that” selam 
Feminine : seli selra 
Neuter : sel selom 
Plural : seli “those” seli 


We found no examples of abbreviated forms in the dative masc. or 
neut. of sel “that”, always [selam], never [sem]. In the plural the 
dative and common cases of the word are identical, e.g., seli gail “those 
horses”, and mid seli gail “with those horses”. 

The definite article agrees with PaG except in the forms which end 
in [r] in the latter. 


COMMON CASE DATIVE 
Masculine: dae:a/da (d)em 
Feminine: di dae:o/da 
Neuter: es/s (d)em 
Plural : di di 


Again we note that there is no contrast in the plural between cases. 

The interrogatives wae:3 “who”, was “what”, wem “to whom” are 
handled as in PaG: wae:a is sel? “who is that?”, was sagda? “what 
does he say?”, wem hofd s gewa? “whom did you give it to?” Ques- 
tions which would involve a genitive in English or Standard German 
form an exception. The PaG type wem is des haus? “whose house is 
that?” is expressed in KG by the type: wem sai haus is sel? “whose 
house is that?” 

The relative in KG is predominantly [was] (often shortened by the 
same speaker to [as]) ; we found no occurrences of [wu:]. Typical 
examples are: da man was ics gewa hob “the man I gave it to”; da 
man sai hu:d was ic hob “the man whose hat I have”. 


4. VERBS 


(a) Except for minor variations in pronunciation and the differ- 
ences elaborated on below, KG verb forms correspond generally to 
those of PaG, as presented by Reed (pp. 330-36). Some contrasts in 
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the system of so-called strong verbs (past participle ends in -a) have 
been eliminated, as in the present tense singular, but the contrasts 
between present stem and past participle still reflect the old Germanic 


ablaut series. Examples : 


INF. 
Snaido 
blaiwa 
Sraiwa 
glaica 


bi:ja 
flizja 
fri:ra 
ri:co 
fadri:sa 


tsi:ca 


sina 
dringa 
fina 
Sbrina 


JSwima 


helfa 
wera 
Sde™wa 
breca 
fecda 
nemo 


se:na 
eso 
gewa 


dra:vo 
Slazve 
bagea 


fala 
Slo:fa 
blo:sa 
Sdo:sa 
he:sa 
ru:fa 


PAST PART. 
hod gfnida 
is gabliwa 
hod gfriwa 
hod gaglica 


hod gabo:va 
is gflo:va 
hod gfrora 
hod garoxe 
hod fadrosa 
hod gatsove 


hod gsu7a 
hod gadrunga 
hod gfuns 

is gfbrune 
hod gfwuma 


hod kolfa 

is wora 

is gf[dowa 
hod gabroxa 
hod gfoxda 
hod gnuma 


hod gse:no 
hod geso 
hod gewa 


hod gadra:va 
hod gfla:va 
hod gabagea 


I: contrast [ai] : [i] 


PRES. TENSE SING. 
Snaid fnaidfd fnaid 
blaib blaibfd blaibd 
Sraib fraibfd fraibd 
glaic glaicfd glaicd 


II: contrast [i:] 
bi:g bi:gfd bi:gd 
fli:g fli:gfd fli:gd 


: [o(:)] 


III: contrast [i] : [u] 


sin sinfd sind 


dring dringfd dringd 


IV : contrast [e] : [o] 


helf helffd helfd 


brec brecfd brecd 


nem nemfd nemd 


V: no contrast; [e(:)] 


se: se:fd se:d 


geb gebfd gebd 


VI: no contrast; [a], [a:] 


dra:g dra:gfd dra:gd 
Sla:g fla:gfd fla:ed 


IMP. SING. 


Snaid! 
blaib! 
Sraib! 
giaic! 


bi:g ! 
flizg ! 


sin! 
dring ! 


helf ! 


brec! 


nem! 


se:! 


geb! 


dra:g ! 
Sla:g! 


VII: no contrast; [a], [o:], [e:], [u:], [o] 


is gfalo 
hod gflo:fa 
hod gablo:sa 
hod gfdo:sa 
hod ke:sa 
hod goeru:fa 
is galofa 


Slo:f flo:ffd flo:fd 


he:s he:fd he:sd 


lof loffd lofd 


Slozf! 


Enc. 
cut 
stay 
write 
like 
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Some common verbs are irregular : 


INF. PAST PART. PRES. TENSE SING. IMP. SING. ENG. 
saufa hod gsofa sauf sauffd saufd sauf |! imbibe 
li:ja hod gle:ja li:g li:gfd li:zgd li:g! lie 
koma is kuma kom komfd komd kom ! come 
gé: is gana ge: ge:fd ge:d ge:! go 
du: hod gadu: du: du:fd du:d du:! do 


(b) KG weak verbs (past participles end in [d]): 


INF. PAST PART. ENG. INF. PAST PART. ENG. 

brina gebroxd bring Swetsa gJwetsd talk 
(stem change) 

wo:no gawo:nd live le:n gale:nd borrow 
blu:va gablu:gd plow bro:wi:ra (ga) bro:wi:ed try 
grige grigd get nufgradala nufgagradald climb up 
hufda kufd cough sayo gsa(g)d say 
fale:jala _—fale:jald deny gla:wo gogla:bd believe 
fi:la gfi:ld feel re:jara gore:jad rain 
ka:fa goka:fd buy haiers kaiod marry 
fatse:la fatse:ld tell harico karicd obey 


Some English borrowings follow this pattern : 


Smo:go gsfmo:gd smoke kraeko gokraekd crack 
(graego, gograegd) 

ti:za gti:sd tease ti:dfa gti:dfd teach 

Sberiga gsberigd woo figera gfiged calculate 


(c) The following are the chief deviations from PaG: 

The present tense of se:na “to see” has forms in KG without [n] 
in the singular: ic se:, du: se:/d, a se:d “I see, you see, he sees”, and 
in the imperative se:!, se:d! “see!”, and, so far as we could tell, there 
was no nasalization. The present plural then goes as in PaG: miza, 
se:na, etc. 

In all verbs the second person plural ending is [d]. We found no 
variations such as di:a gewo/gewan “you give”, or di:za wa:ra/wa:ran 
“you were”, but always di:a gebd, di:a wa:rad (cf. Reed, p. 334). 

The present tense plural of du: “to do” in KG is: mi:a di:n, di:o 
di:nd, si di:n, as contrasted to PaG mir du:n, dir du:d, si du:n (Reed, 
p. 334). The imperative singular, like PaG, is du:!, but the plural is 
di:nd! “do!”.? 

The verbs gewa, denga, kuma, and gé: have no subjunctive forms in 
KG, but make up for this lack by means of verb phrases employing 
de:d, etc., as in wi: wae:af wamoa mal niwa gé: de:da in se:na? “how 
would it be if we went over to see him?” (The sound [f] in [wae:af] 
is due to the [w] in the next word.) 

In the alternative forms of the verbs wela “to want to” and sela “to 
be supposed to”, KG comes closer to the Berks than to the Lehigh 


2 Professor Reed has informed us that he has recorded instances of [di:n], 
etc., among the Mennonites of Lancaster County. 
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usage as indicated by Reed (p. 334f.). Thus we heard wan ic wed 
“if I wanted to” and a seds du: “he ought to do it”. However, the wod 
form is commonly used in phrases like ic wod a de:d gé: “I wish he 
would go”. In typical KG, verbs like kena “to be able to” and wela “to 
want to” do not have distinct past participial forms, even when no 
other infinitive is involved ; thus: ic hed kena wan ic hed wela “I could 
if I wanted to”. But Lutheran Wellesley says in this case ic hed 
goakend wan ic gaweld hed. The verb kena “to be able to” is the normal 
word for “to be allowed to” as well; thus: ic kend as ju:za “I could 
use it”, and also diz:a kenad gé: “you may go”. 

The verb du: “to do” is widely used to form expanded present and 
past tenses, e.g.: si du:ds gfae:a abbutsa “she is washing the dishes” ; 
da bredija de:d di kaeric aiwaia “the preacher dedicated the church” ; 
was di:nd di:a tswe: esa fa marjoesa? “what do you two eat for 
breakfast ?” And this verb is the normal auxiliary for expressing the 
conditional : ic de:d glaica in se:na “I would like to see him’. It is also 
used frequently for the subjunctive in contrary-to-fact clauses: wi: 
wae:af wama mal miwa gé: de:da in se:na? “how would it be if we 
went over to see him?” du: is used as auxiliary in negative com- 
mands: du: ned paifa! “don’t whistle!” The following type of phrase 
is common for representing an action going on at the time: 9 is am 
ho:f me:ja “he is mowing the lawn”; s is am flo:sa “it is hailing”; 3 
wa:a am flo:fa “he was sleeping” ; 9 w4:a gle:ja “he was lying (i.e., 
reclining)”. 

We found no case of [fartse] “in order to” followed by an infinitive, 
given as a popular PaG phrase by Reed and Seifert, but we recorded 
several examples of [fa] plus infinitive: 2 hod gabro:wi:ad fa blu:ya 
“he tried to plow”; fa si besa se:na “to see her better”; ic geb nigs 
drum fa gé: “I don’t care to go”. 


5. VocaButary Notes 


It is known that settlers came to the Kitchener area from the 
Pennsylvania counties of Franklin, Lancaster, Montgomery, York, 
Berks, and others.* It is therefore not surprising that the present-day 
general KG fails to agree fully with the available descriptions of any 
particular Pennsylvanian dialect. In word distribution, certain features 
agree well with those in Lancaster County ; for instance, the word for 
“pail” is universally kiwal, which is given by L. W. Seifert as general 
in Lancaster, but alternating with e:mar in Lehigh, Berks, and Sus- 
quehanna.* The same applies to KG si is 2 babalmaul “she is a gossip”. 
But then the KG for “wash-boiler” is wefbailo, which Seifert found 
in the other three counties mentioned, but not in Lancaster. Obviously 


mest << Brief History of the Mennonites in Ontario (Markham, 
5), p. 34. 

*L. W. Seifert, “Lexical Differences between Four Pennsylvania German 
Regions,” Pennsylvania German Folklore Society, XI (1946), 162. 
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more work must be done before a thorough comparison can be carried 
out. 

In the Kitchener area itself there are some lines of division between 
the communities we investigated, and these coincided generally with 
the phonological divisions (see oi/ai “egg”, Phonology, XV, 3). For 
the sake of comparison, the Roman Catholic community Maryhill is 
included : 


“STANDARD” WELLESLEY WELLESLEY 
KG AMISH LUTHERAN MARYHILL ENGLISH 
grabho:f grabho:f kercho:f kericho:ft cemetery 
do:dala:d do:dala:d soric do:talo:t coffin 
bredija® bredija ministar pfarar minister 
hoxtsic hoxtsic hoxtsaid ho:xtsi:t wedding 


These words, intimately connected with religion, show the type of 
division in this area. Certain family terms, such as doxdaman “son-in- 
law” and so:nsfra: “daughter-in-law” are common to the general 
Mennonite communities and the Amish Mennonites, but are not used 
by the Lutherans, who say fwi:arso:n and [wi:ardoxder. 

The KG communities show similar divisions involving the use of 
English loan words. Standard KG, ‘including Wellesley Amish, for 
“picture” is [pigda],*° but Wellesley Lutherans say [piktjor], and in 
Maryhill the German word [bilt] is usual. There is a Standard KG 
verb {gofla’ “to cultivate”, used by Mennonite and Amish and also in 
Maryhill, but the Wellesley Lutherans say : a kaldiwe:dards wel{korn, 
instead of 3 du:ds welfkan fgofla “he is cultivating the corn”. Our 
attempts to find the equivalents for the phrase “he is a drunkard” were 
met with different degrees of delicacy. Old Mennonites said they 
never needed to use such a word, younger ones knew the phrase 2 is 2 
sifa, Wellesley Lutherans say oar is 3 saufnas, and in Maryhill the pos- 
sibilities include ar is a zyflump and or is a farsofani bi:tf. All areas 
agree on gomaefdi grumbae:ra “mashed potatoes”. 

The deviations in the different areas where KG is spoken may be 
summed up as follows: the parent core of a medley of PaG dialects 
survives in its purest state in the Mennonite communities. It has by 
virtue of its predominance swallowed up the dialects spoken by the 
other settlers, except that the other speakers have retained some ves- 
tiges here and there of their forefathers’ speech, vestiges which appear 
now in a detail of pronunciation, now in a word which is not a part of 

5 Given as a typical Lancaster County word by Seifert in the work just men- 
tioned, p. 163. 

6 According to Reed and Seifert (Diss., “Phonology,” p. 27), “this is an old 
local English dialect pronunciation.” 

7 Reed and Seifert mention the usage in the western part of Lehigh County 
of [Saufle] in this expression (Diss., II, 33). Later on they comment: “This use 
of Saufle must be based upon the English expression, to shovel corn, used in some 
American-English dialects.” We are at a loss to explain the [g] in the KG form, 
but cannot avoid the thought that [fgoflo] must be in some way connected with 


this Lehigh [Saufle]. Perhaps there has been contamination between the Eng. 
words shovel and scuffle. 
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the general KG vocabulary. It is quite natural that the vocabulary 
differences should center mostly around words belonging to the 
religious sphere, where, indeed, there is little common ground. It is 
significant that PaG has been most stubbornly resisted in the Mary- 
hill area, the inhabitants of which stand out from their neighbors not 
only by virtue of their religion, but also because of their native Ale- 
mannic dialect, which is in all respects—phonology, vocabulary, but 
chiefly intonation—so different from the dialects of Hesse and the 
Palatinate. Still, the PaG dialect seems to be gradually triumphing 
here, too, as there is a great admixture of it in the speech of every 
Maryhill inhabitant. 

We must bear the following facts in mind when we consider KG: 
(1) the people are all bilingual; (2) there is a good deal of Standard 
German influence; (3) there is still considerable contact with Penn- 
sylvania. The first fact makes for a steadily increasing influence of 
English on the vocabulary. We have no basis for an accurate compari- 
son, but it seems to us that there is a greater percentage of loan words 
in KG than in any of the other PaG dialects we have seen described. 
Again and again we have found that a well-known PaG word is re- 
placed in KG by the English equivalent. The contact with Standard 
German occurs through the church and church literature, occasionally 
through the schools, and also through contacts with the many immi- 
grants who come to this area in a steady stream from Germany proper. 
While the knowledge of Standard German is quite inaccurate with 
most of the residents, it is large enough to have an occasional influence. 
At any rate, the investigator must be wary lest an informant try to give 
him an expression or a form which he would never use in everyday 
speech, but which he feels is “correct.” The contact with speakers from 
Pennsylvania keeps alive the memory of many words which have 
otherwise died in the Kitchener area. Often an informant will use an 
English word where we expect a word of German origin, and when 
pressed will remember hearing the latter from a Pennsylvanian. 

Like many colonial dialects, KG is of especial interest because it 
represents an amalgamation of many of the PaG dialects. It is to be 
hoped that eventually PaG research will reach a point where it will be 
possible to tell just to what extent it is an amalgamation and to what 
extent it represents one particular PaG dialect. Also, like all colonial 
dialects, KG quite probably retains many forms and expressions which 
have become obsolete or archaic in Pennsylvania. Indeed, Professor 
Reed has assured us that such is the case. Once it has been established 
that features occur in KG and in no other PaG dialects, then compari- 
son must be made with the parent German dialects in the hope of 
ascertaining whether such features are linguistic remnants or KG 
neologisms. 
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CLEMENS BRENTANO: THE IMAGERY OF DESPAIR 
AND SALVATION 
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By Harry TucKER, JR. 


Motto: ut ipsa natura, quae bona et recta a te condita 
fuit, pro vitio iam et infirmitate corruptae naturae 
ponatur, eo quod motus eius sibi relictus, ad malum et 
inferiora trahit. (De imitatione Christi, lib. III, cap. lv) 


FRUHLINGSSCHREI EINES KNECHTES AUS DER TIEFE 


Meister, ohne dein Erbarmen 

MuB im Abgrund ich verzagen, 

Willst du nicht mit starken Ar- 
men 

Wieder mich zum Lichte tragen. 


x : : . Vill 
Jahrlich greifet deine Giite 


In die Erde, in die Herzen; 

Jahrlich weckest du die Blite, 

Weckst in mir die alten 
Schmerzen. 


Einmal nur zum Licht geboren, 

Aber tausendmal gestorben, IX 
Bin ich ohne dich verloren, 

Ohne dich in mir verdorben. 


Wenn sich so die Erde reget, 
Wenn die Luft so sonnig wehet, y 
Dann wird auch die Flut bewe- 
get, 
Die in Todesbanden stehet. 


Und in meinem Herzen schauert 
Ein betribter, bitt’rer Bronnen ; 
Wenn der Frithling drauBen XI 
lauert, 
Kommt die Angstflut angeron- 
nen. 


Weh! durch gift’ge Erdenlagen, 

Wie die Zeit sie angeschwem- y]]J 
met, 

Habe ich den Schacht geschla- 
gen, 

Und er ist nur schwach ver- 
dammet. 


Wenn nun rings die Quellen 
schwellen, XIII 
Wenn der Grund gebarend rin- 
get, 
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Brechen her die bittern Wellen, 

Die kein Witz, kein Fluch mir 
zwinget. 

Andern ruf’ ich: schwimme, 
schwimme ! 

Mir kann dieser Ruf nicht tau- 
gen! 

Denn in mir ja steigt die grimme 

Sindflut, bricht aus meinen 
Augen. 


Und dann scheinen bos Geztichte 
Mir die bunten Lammer alle, 
Die ich griiBte, siiBe Friichte, 
Die mir reiften, bitt’re Galle. 


Herr, erbarme du dich meiner, 

DaB mein Herz neu bliihend 
werde ! 

Mein erbarmte sich noch keiner 

Von den Frithlingen der Erde. 


Meister! wenn dir alle Hande 

Nah’n mit suB erfullten Schalen, 

Kann ich mit der bittern Spende 

Meine Schuld dir nimmer zah- 
len. 


Ach! wie ich auch tiefer wihle, 

Wie ich schopfe, wie ich weine, 

Nimmer ich den Schwall 
erspile 

Zum Krystallgrund fest und 
reine. 


Immer stiirzen mir die Wande, 
Jede Schicht hat mich belogen, 
Und die arbeitblut’gen Hande 
Brennen in den bittern Wogen. 
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Weh! der Raum wird immer Und so muB ich zu dir schreien, 
enger, XVI Schreien aus der bittern Tiefe, 
XIV Wilder, wiister stets die Wogen, Konntest du auch nie verzeihen, 
Herr! o Herr! ich treib’s nicht DaB dein Knecht so kithnlich 
langer— riefe. 


Schlage deinen Regenbogen. 
‘ e DaB des Lichtes Quelle wieder 
Herr, ich mahne dich: ver- XVII Rein und heilig in mir flute, 


schone ! Tri : . 
: ee raufle einen Tropfen nieder, 
XV Herr, ich hort’ in jungen Ta- Jesus! mir von deinem Blute ! 
gen: 


Wunderbare Rettung wohne— 
Ach !—in deinem Blute, sagen. 


Only seldom have scholars accorded to Clemens Brentano (1778- 
1842) that degree of careful and sympathetic attention which he merits 
as a lyric poet.? As the most prominent and perhaps the best creation 
of this many-sided Romanticist, the Romanzen vom Rosenkranz have 
indeed been the subject of capable studies, although even in this in- 
stance further possibilities of analysis and interpretation are by no 
means excluded. But Brentano’s less ambitious verse, that verse con- 
sidered as a proper and revelatory expression of his experience, has 
only rarely been brought into a satisfactory relationship with those 
strains and stresses which are generally conceded by his biographers to 
be most characteristic of his life. Hence, the individual portrait of 
Brentano the poet, based, as it must be, upon a careful scrutiny of his 
original verse, remains till today only cursorily sketched, despite the 
judgment of Gundolf twenty-five years ago: “Brentanos Erzahlungen 
bestimmten zunachst und zumeist seinen Ruf und sein Nachleben, 
seine Gedichte, samt den besten Romanzen vom Rosenkranz, enthalten 
sein reinstes Dichtertum,”* and the admonition of Wernher Siebert 
nine years later : “Sollen in der Brentano-Forschung nicht nur Teiler- 
gebnisse erreicht werden, mu von der lyrischen Dichtung ausgegan- 
gen werden. Denn in ihr erscheint das dichterische und menschliche 
Dasein Brentanos—dichterisch und menschlich ist hier als eine Einheit 
verbirgt—am reinsten. Hier liegt auch die eigentliche Leistung Bren- 
tanos vor.”* This last statement, although certainly debatable, is just 
as certainly contrary to the traditional view of Brentano as merely 
the pale assistant to Achim von Arnim, and therefore deserves serious 
consideration by Germanists. It has remained for Emil Staiger, Rein- 
hold Schneider, and Ernst Beutler, each on the surely indispensable 
basis of that unity of personality and creation emphasized by Siebert, 


1 Clemens Brentano’s Gesammelte Schriften, ed. Christian Brentano (Frank- 
furt am Main, 1852-1855), I, 31-34; hereafter cited as GS. Here and there, I 
have modified the orthography. On the dating of the poems from which I quote, 
cf. R. Guignard, Chronologie des poésies de Clemens Brentano (Paris, 1933). 

_ 2 Cf. Werner Vordtriede’s complaint to this effect in his review of a recent 
biography of the poet, Germanic Review, XXIV (1949), 70. 

8“Ober Clemens Brentano,” Zeitschrift fiir Deutschkunde, Heft 2 (1928), p. 
97. The same article is in his Romantiker (Berlin, 1930), pp. 277-336. 
une Germanische-Romanische Monatsschrift, XXV 
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to make clarifying and highly perceptive analyses of certain major 
poems in order to substantiate and to complement the various inter- 
pretations of Brentano’s nature which have usually formed the stock 
in trade of purely biographical scholarship. Among these more con- 
tributory studies, Walther Rehm’s publication and excellent treatment 
of the virtually unknown, although important, Der schiffbriichige Ga- 
leerensklave vom todten Meer should also be mentioned.® Moreover, 
it is striking that, of the four studies just named, all save one have ap- 
peared within the last five years, a fact which indicates an arousal of 
quite justifiable and necessary attention to Brentano the poet. In- 
deed, a general review of Brentano scholarship within perhaps the last 
twenty-five years would not be at all amiss, and it is this need which I 
hope to supply in a later article. 

The work which I propose to examine as a poetic crystallization of 
experience is that which is doubtless the best known among Brentano’s 
“religious” poems, and that which has merited especial mention, but 
no detailed and pertinent analysis, in practically every study of the 
poet with which I am acquainted.* Opinions about the significance of 
the “Frihlingsschrei” in the framework of its writer’s personal de- 
velopment may diverge now and then, but all are agreed on what is 
fairly obvious : that here is an intensely vivid, sincere, and highly indi- 
vidualized document of despair and struggle, and Gundolf again is so 
confident as to proclaim it to be “das gewaltigste Gedicht Brentanos 
und vielleicht das ergreifendste geistliche, wenn auch nicht kirchliche 
deutsche Lied’”’—high praise indeed, when one considers the range 
and depth implicit in this statement, only intensified by Gundolf’s 
proper distinction between geistlich and kirchlich. Before considering 
what justification this statement may possess, a word on Clemens 
Brentano’s discernible state of mind and soul at the time of the 
composition of the poem—February, 1816—will perhaps not be inap- 
propriate for purposes of general orientation. 

At the beginning of that year, Brentano was approaching the age of 
38, with less than half of his life remaining yet to be lived, and could 
look back upon years that included three events of major importance : 
the abandonment of the practice of his inherited religion, Roman 
Catholicism ; the establishment of his literary reputation, above all by 
Godwi and the collaboration with Arnim on Des Knaben Wunder- 
horn ; and two eminently unsuccessful marriages, the first terminated 


5E. Staiger, Die Zeit als Einbildungskraft des Dichters (Zurich und 
Leipzig, 1939), pp. 21-98; R. Schneider, Daimonie und Verklirung (Vaduz, 
1949). pp. 165-200; E. Beutler, Essays um Goethe (Wiesbaden, 1947), II, 307- 
69; W. Rehm, “Clemens Brentanos Romanfragment Der schiffbriichige Ga- 
leerensklave vom todten Meer,” in Abhandlungen der deutschen Akademie der 
Wissenschaften 2u Berlin, philologisch-historische Klasse, Jhg. 1948, Nr. 4 
(Berlin, 1949). a 

6 Hermann Pongs examines the basic symbolism of the poem in Das Bild in 
der Dichtung (Marburg, 1927), I, 134 f., the only instance of a metaphorical 
evaluation known to me. . 

T Op. cit., pp. 112 f. 
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by death, and the second by divorce, neither with issue. These three 
experiences, then, in the realms of religion, art, and love, may be con- 
sidered as forming a direct motivation for the return of the poet to the 
Church in February of 1817, that return which, at the same time, was 
largely to terminate his literary efforts. Already a failure in two of 
these spheres, uncertain as to his prospects of success in the third, 
unable to establish a satisfactory equilibrium either between himself 
and society or between his own seething emotions, Brentano was now 
certainly conditioned inwardly for a return to that Church in which 
he sought an ultimate refuge, a search which was to find an initial and 
striking form at the bedside of Anna Katharina Emmerick—an episode 
in his life perhaps as extreme in its manifestations, from a psycho- 
logical standpoint, as those of the years of irreligion preceding it. If 
one now adds to this spiritual turmoil the lack of a home, of permanent 
domestic tranquillity, for which the poet found only a transitory substi- 
tute among his friends Arnim and Savigny in Berlin, together with the 
consciousness of the inadequacy of art to provide him with that to 
which he could completely devote himself, one may then be justified 
in designating an intensification of an already evident inner and outer 
instability as the dominant characteristic of the Brentano of 1816, of 
the “Frihlingsschrei.”* And yet, as one critic has remarked, “C’est 
entre 1815 et 1818 que Brentano trouve ses accents lyriques les plus 
émouvants et les plus originaux. C’est l’époque de la grande crise dont 
le caractére a la fois amoureux et religieux donne aux poésies qui en 
jalonnent les étapes une profondeur toute particuliére.”® Of this 
period, the “Frihlingsschrei eines Knechtes aus der Tiefe” is un- 
doubtedly the most poignant and the most compelling expression, and 
to it I now turn. 

From the title itself, we obtain an inkling of what the situation here 
is : it is the cry of a servant of the Lord from the depths of a sin-riddled 
life and, penetrating further into this figure, of the slave to sensual 
gratification. It is the phrasing Frihlingsschrei, however, that takes 
us by surprise, for why should a cry of spiritual despair be linked with 
that season with which we generally associate the pleasant, the gaily 
colored, the regenerative, and the productive? But it is indeed this 
latter reference to the procreative principle that forms the basis for the 
choice of this metaphor, for Brentano perceives springtime as causing 
destructive rapids to flow in his soul, just as reviving sunlight makes 
frozen bodies of water course again.’® That which has its origin, to be 


8 Cf. Brentano to Ringseis (February, 1816) : “Der Frihling regt sich; dann 
empfinde ich immer eine ganz eigentiimliche Angst; sie hangt auBerlich mit 
unbestimmter Erinnerung, innerlich mit unbestimmter Sehnsucht zusammen. Oft 
wird mir dann das ganze Leben zur Last, an dem ich nie viele Freude gehabt, 
und ich sehne mich nach einem Ziele [the Krystallgrund!], das reiner und ewiger 
ist, als alles Treiben um mich; aber wie, wie es erlangen!” GS, VIII, 182 f. 
eee Guignard, Clemens Brentano: un poéte romantique allemand (Paris, 

), p. 437. 
10 Cf. E. Staiger, op. cit., p. 89: “Im Fruhling reiBt der Wirbel den Menschen 
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sure, in the Divine (II), possesses a deadly significance for the poet, 
for this temporal and Dionysiac phenomenon brings only recurrent 
woe (II), whereas to others it brings a florescence of vitality which 
Brentano has not known, either emotionally or in hope of posterity. 
Here a contrast between the natural fruits of spring and the human 
fruits of love may be observed. So it is that in springtime, when light, 
warmth, and fluidity, the life-principle simply, are aroused through the 
grace of God—a perennial occurrence—Brentano, like the miner, is 
impelled through his own efforts (for as yet he has no other recourse ) 
into the earthiness of his own nature, into the material, the dark, the 
compressive, and the subterranean. From this act, this seeking for the 
purely human and selfish refuge from a tormenting sensuality with no 
enduring value, several sets of metaphors emerge: first and foremost 
is the burrowing into the earth as opposed to the concept of a super- 
natural existence without material substance, with which the contrast 
between compression and openness is indicated, the damning com- 
pression into self and the delivering impulsion of self towards Christ, 
as also that between the unclean and the pure; second, the contrast 
between depth and height: the poet cries de profundis to be carried to 
the upper regions; third, that between darkness and light, for within 
the fastnesses of earth obscurity reigns, compared not only with the 
light of spring outside the Schacht but also with the light of Divine 
Grace above; and finally, the contrast between the permanent and 
stable, and the motile, the deceptive, the evanescent, and the destruc- 
tive. Indeed, in this last contrast lies the crux of this imagery: Bren- 
tano has attempted to fashion for himself a fixed haven within the 
earth of his own dire nature, which has seemed the ultimate in stability 
just as the physical earth is a metaphor for the firmly fixed, only to find 
therein a threat to his existence, the waters of ever-recurring spring- 
time, against which the defensive walls he has erected prove to be only 
a weak and frangible barrier (VI). This, then, is the metaphor of the 
Brentano of 1816: in his former life, he has possessed only a protec- 
tion of earthiness, of mortality, against the springtime floods which 
by his very nature menace him, and he fully realizes how impotent 
is this self-constructed resource (schwach verdimmet, V1). It is this 
resource, namely, which may be found implicit in his search for a 
lasting emotional relationship, in marriage, friendship, and in art 
itself.’ In seeking a man-made rather than a supernatural security, 
then, Brentano has exposed himself to the danger of being washed 


Pageaeae hin als je,” referring to Brentano as an exponent of “reiBende 
eit.” 

11 With reference to this latter aspect of Brentano the seeker, cf. the lines in 
“Friihmorgenlied vom Kirschbliitenstrau8, schweren Stein und des liebenden 
Herzens Gite und Segen” (May 22, 1817) : “Die Biicher und die Bilder, / Die 
geizig ich zusammentrug, / Sie schreien immer wilder: / ‘O stein’ger Acker, 
stumpfer Pflug!’” These lines are significant in that they were written nearly 
three months after the poet’s return to the Church and more than two years be- 
fore the auction of his valuable library (December, 1819). 
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away by the floodtides not only of the vital principle of spring but also 
of existence itself. 

Before proceeding with the analysis of the poem, let us further con- 
sider that motif of darkness and light already mentioned. The image 
of light appears in the very first stanza, where it is associated with the 
concept of the divine light of a spiritual regeneration, as it also comes 
to clear expression in the third, in which Brentano realizes that alone 
and of himself he is doomed. But in the fourth stanza, a new aspect of 
the metaphor appears: “Wenn die Luft so sonnig wehet,” the natural 
regenerative light associated with the spring and with the ardently 
glowing warmth of a newly awakened earth. In conjunction with this 
latter mode of the image, it is noticed, the threatening waters arise, 
and it is thus that a dualism of motif becomes apparent: on the one 
hand, the poet yearns for the pure and supernatural light of redemp- 
tion, and on the other, he is menaced by a natural sunlight which, 
penetrating into the very core of his being, gives rise to a Siindflut 
within the obscure fastnesses of his heart (V, VIII). Here is certainly 
an egregious instance of that contrast between darkness and light 
which has been observed to be a stylistic characteristic of Brentano’s 
work: Guignard, for example, perceives “la prédilection pour la nuit 
et pour le contraste entre l’obscurité et la lumiére, qui est une des 
formes essentielles de la vision du monde de Brentano. . . .””"* And it 
is from the depths of the dark, encompassing earth of his nature that 
the poet cries for deliverance, pleading to rise somehow from the 
effects of that menacing vernal sunlight to the clarity of the super- 
natural illuminant. 

The seventh stanza only confirms what we have noted as the funda- 
mental problem of this poem : the world outside is now enduring pangs 
of parturition, producing life, a struggle contrasting markedly with 
that of the poet, whose own struggle is decidedly negative. Here again, 
the accompaniment to this biological burgeoning consists for Brentano 
solely in a renewal of the bitter waters of distress and despair, against 
which the personal defenses of reason (Witz) and emotional repulsion 
(Fluch) alike prove to no avail. But his defense extends not only to 
himself alone, but also to those other unfortunates for whom the ordi- 
narily positive aspect of spring may likewise possess only a negative 
import (VIII). This desire to aid others may reflect that inculcative 
tendency inherent in this poet to impose upon others that of which he 
himself is incapable ; perhaps the primary examples of this quality are 
seen in the adhortatory letters to his sisters Bettina and Gunda and to 
Sophie Mereau. For Brentano is always intellectually able to recognize 
the problems of another and to offer gratuitous advice from the stand- 
point of an ostensible man of the world, but he himself is often far 
from being able to adopt this same, to him so applicable, counsel. When 

12 Op. cit., p. 73; cf. also pp. 150, 273; F. Gundolf, op. cit., Heft 1, p. 5; 


A. Béguin, “Le réve chez les romantiques allemands et dans la poésie francaise 
moderne,” in Les cahiers du sud (Paris et Marseilles, 1937), II, 261 f. 
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others are subjected to the threat of drowning, then, Brentano calls a 
word of admonition and hope: swim, swim, rescue yourselves, but this 
mode of escape is not for him, since he faces ineluctable tides.** The 
waters rise from his bosom: here again, the image of a self-created 
refuge turning out to be an imminent danger, produced not only by the 
springtime, but also by a life spent in godlessness, forming an analogy 
to the biblical flood. 

In the next stanza, we receive a direct metaphorical reference to the 
things of that former life through the gay and bright lambs, which may 
be taken as the symbol of erotic gratification : lambs as tender, caress- 
ing, nestling creatures, and not without significance are they bright- 
hued, analogous to the multicolored natural phenomena of spring- 
time.’* But now Brentano realizes that those things in which he for- 
merly took illicit sensual pleasure are “bos Geziichte,” and that the 
fruits, metaphor of appealing and satiating passion, are filled with 
gall.’* So in the next two stanzas (X-X1), Brentano addresses himself 
directly to the Lord, pleading for a respite from condemnatory spring 
but conscious that he can offer only those bitter waters from his own 
sin-laden heart, whereas those of others are of a sweetness different in 
kind from those of the fruits of spring. Continuing his efforts to escape 
peril, however, the poet seeks a Krystallgrund, a firm and pure basis, 
as opposed to the fluid and unclean element, the motus sibi relictus ; his 
search is accordingly directed to the opposite of the previously noted 
images of motility, obscurity, and impurity.’® It is still in the earth, 
however, in the Abgrund, that the poet endeavors to save himself, and 
the result of this self-directed search is the collapse of that which he 
had believed secure : his individual nature ; he is deceived by a self-con- 
structed stability which shatters around him in a rubble of falsehood 
(VI, XIII). So he is repressed and compressed, thrown back upon 
himself, and tormented by the stinging floods of regret and despair ; 
the space about him contracts—space here understood not merely in 
its physical sense, but also metaphorically as a spiritual mode—and 
thus parallels that figurative compression of existence within the earth 
noted above. No other possibility of salvation of personality is open to 


18 For an early (1800) and interesting parallel to this image, cf. Clemens’ 
statement to another sister, Sophie: “Nur die Menschen, die von dem Leben 
durchstromt werden, indem sie es durchstrOmen, sind schone gliickliche reine 
Menschen.” Das unsterbliche Leben: Unbekannte Briefe von Clemens Brentano, 
ed. W. Schellberg and F. Fuchs (Jena, 1939), p. 136 

14 Cf, H. Jaeger, “Clemens Brentanos Frithlyrik: Chronologie und Entwick- 
lung,” in Deutsche Forschungen, Heft 16 (Frankfurt am Main, 1926), p. 85, 
n. 28: “Farbigkeit bedeutet fur Brentano Unruhe.” 

15 Cf. “Durch die weite, Gde Wiiste” (between 1833-1835) : “Wie ich auch in 
Tranen wasche— / Friichte an dem toten Meer, / AuBen bunt und innen 
Asche: / Rein bring’ ich sie nimmermehr.” GS, I, 49. For an indication of what 
basis this image of deceptive fruit might have in Brentano’s experience, cf. W. 
Rehm, op. cit., pp. 15 ff. et passim. 

16 Cf, here the poem “Wo schlagt ein Herz, das bleibend fuhlt?” (January 10, 
1834), especially the lines “Und find’ kein Platzchen tief und klar / Und keinen 
Felsgrund zum Altar.” GS, II, 237. 
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Brentano other than through the supernatural, through, it will be re- 
called, that very source of his torment, for he now faces a dual threat : 
“die Angst vor der Flut des siindigen Lebens, die ihn fortschwemmt, 
und die Angst vor der eigenen Tiefe, die aufbricht, wenn er dem 
Wirbel entgeht. . . .”"" So the poet again makes a direct appeal to the 
Lord that the rainbow be cast across his own individual Siindflut 
(XIV) : the rainbow which is indeed of sunlight, air, water (IV) and 
is multihued with brightness (IX), but which here carries the signifi- 
cance of a miracle proceeding from Divine Grace. Further, the position 
of the rainbow is that of height, as opposed to the downward move- 
ment of despairing struggle. The same immediate appeal recurs in the 
last three stanzas (XV-XVII), taking initially the rather unexpected 
form of command: “Herr, ich mahne dich: verschone !”—an admoni- 
tion on which I shall shortly have occasion to comment. In the final 
stanza, the poet pleads for the antithesis to the burning waters in his 
heart, for the source of light to flow in him again; a plea which con- 
joins those metaphors of fluidity and light, here as the image of salva- 
tion : the stirring of divine instead of earthly love, and the primal light 
(I, III) of the eternal and changeless instead of the sunlight and 
warmth of a repressive and mortiferous springtide (IV). In this final 
stanza, then, the primary metaphors of despair find their resolution : 
materiality/the Divine, and darkness/light as to depth/elevation. The 
image of earth/water (stability/destruction) is altered by rejection of 
earth as a hope of refuge and the transformation of the Siindflut image 
into “des Lichtes Quelle” with retention, it will be noticed, of the same 
root flute (IV, VIII). Just as light appeared as a dual image, so also 
does the more elemental metaphor of water, both joined in precisely 
that phrase “des Lichtes Quelle” (cf. VII).** So also does the motif 
of water parallel the duality of this poet himself: sunk in the depths of 
sin, it is true, but yet “zum Licht geboren” (III). And in the clarity 
of this light may be recognized the antithesis to the element of color as 
well as to that of the earthy impurity of the subterranean torrents. 

In turning now from considering the basic metaphorical complex of 
the “Frihlingsschrei,” I approach a not less essential problem: to 
establish more particularly the experience of the poet and the reflection 
of his attitude. For to accept the obvious and to dismiss this poem as 
simply the outcry of another Gottsucher—as has been done—would be 
to neglect it in its most personal and pertinent aspects. A Gottsucher 
Clemens Brentano the man was without question, but, to do justice to 


17 E. Staiger, op. cit., p. 89. 

*8 Cf. “Das flieBende Licht der Gottheit” of Mechthild von Magdeburg; cf. 
G. Liters, Die Sprache der deutschen Mystik des Mittelalters im Werke der 
Mechthild von Magdeburg (Minchen, 1926). For the mystic connotation of the 
image of water in Brentano’s poetry, cf. my unpublished dissertation “The Sym- 
bolism of Water in the Poetry of Clemens Brentano” (Ohio State University, 
1950) ; cf. also O. Zirker, “Die Bereicherung des deutschen Wortschatzes durch 
1 ig ~~ Mystik,” in Jenaer Germanistische Forschungen (Jena, 

» passim. 
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Brentano the poet, attention should also be directed to the nature and 
quality of his appeal. What is striking at first reading is the tone of the 
whole poem : servant speaks to master, it is true (I, X, XI, XIV, XV, 
XVI), but the mode of address seems to be almost that of an accuser ; 
indeed, in the first stanza, in its either/or structure, Brentano seems 
almost to deliver an ultimatum unto the Lord. This direct form of 
address which prevails is indeed most personal, and it is actually a 
manifestly personal appeal which the poet makes to Christ. The whole 
poem may, as a matter of fact, be termed a supreme document of 
declarative individuality, and it is this quality evident here in the rela- 
tionship man/the supernatural, which may lead one to think of the 
Ackermann aus Bohmen of four hundred years before, to draw the 
parallel no further. In this connection, however, it may be fitting to 
recall one critical remark: “Brentano ist eine der letzten modernen 
dichterischen Erscheinungen, die mit geradezu mittelalterlicher In- 
tensitat seelischen Beanstigungen und dem Schauer religidser Erschiit- 
terungen unterworfen sind.”’**® The individual and personal tone of the 
poem is enhanced by the fact that it is to Christ that Brentano speaks, 
not to the more abstract God, who embraces in Himself a Trinity of 
Persons ; rather, it is to the human incarnation of the deity that Bren- 
tano feels himself more directly drawn and for the succor of whose 
arms he pleads (1). In Stanza III appears the cognizance of an in- 
herited claim upon the region of supernatural light, but also that in 
and of the poet—here, to be sure, the abnegation of individuality ap- 
pears—he is doomed. The following stanzas depict Brentano’s efforts 
to establish an earth-bound security, and his relationship to the im- 
pending danger, but from Stanza XIV on, linking with I-III, the poet 
seeks, in an intensely personal plea, for release from his torments 
since, when a child, he had heard of precisely that miraculous salvation 
through the Precious Blood which he now needs.” It is, however, as 
an adult and primarily as an individual that Brentano appears here: 
first, the danger that threatens him is motivated from outside, from 
without himself; it is the springtime, sent from Heaven at that, which 
causes his misery and, as a continuant to that accusing tone, the poet 
distinguishes in the second stanza between the effects of the time- 
phenomenon in Nature and in his heart—here a contrast between the 
natural and the human is symbolized. And second, the dominant meta- 
phor of water contributes to the individualistic character of the poem, 








19H. Rupprich, “Brentano, Luise Hensel und Ludwig von Gerlach,” in 
Deutsche Kultur, literar-historische Rethe, VI (Wien und Leipzig, 1927), 41. 
It may be mentioned in passing that the “Frihlingsschrei” was composed before 
the poet’s first acquaintance with Luise Hensel (September, 1816). 

20 Cf. A. Zahn, Motiventwicklung in Brentanos Romanzen vom Rosenkranz 
und in seinen Marchen (Wirzburg, 1938), p. 91: “Seine Kindheit ist nicht nur 
die reichste und innigste Zeit seines Lebens, sie ist ihm auch Metapher fir die 
Erlosbarkeit und Erlosung seiner Seele.” Cf. also the prefatory verses to the 
Romanzen, wherein religious memories of childhood are recalled but, sympto- 
matically enough, in conjunction with attraction toward the feminine. 
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for the springs of evil arise in the poet’s heart (II, III, V, VIII), and 
he pleads consequently that a renewal of Grace be brought about also 
in that heart (XVII). Moreover, the mood of the whole is only ac- 
centuated by the verse form, trochaic tetrameter, which serves to lend 
an emphatic insistence to the poet’s cry for support and rescue : the tet- 
rameter, comparatively short and compressed, and the trochee, with 
its marked accent upon the first syllable, lending, in its turn, vividness 
to the depicted experience when one considers, further, that the very 
first word, “Meister,” is in itself a rhythmically contrasting trochee in 
its accentual disparity. Of the element of rhythmical contrast in the 
poem, more anon. 

For a confirmation of the individualistic relationship Brentano/ 
Christ (man/the supernatural) in the “Friihlingsschrei,” let us cast a 
glance at the structure of the whole, wherein two fundamental elements 
may be noticed and wherein once again a duality becomes apparent : 
the structure resolves into the portrait of despair and the appeal for 
salvation. This relationship finds a remarkable sequence in the stanzas 
devoted to each element, which may be numerically summarized as 
follows, the stanzas in which the cry for aid predominates being ital- 
icized: 3 (I-III), 6 (IV-IX), 2 (X-XI), 2 (XII-XIII), XIV, 3 
(XV-XVII). It will be seen that Stanzas I-XIII contain the kernel 
and development of the argument; here appear five stanzas of direct 
appeal to the Lord, whereas the remaining eight constitute the depic- 
tion of the tragic situation of the poet—a numerical disparity which 
serves to emphasize the individualistic factor. But with the last three 
(XV-XVII), the number of those stanzas which call immediately upon 
the Lord for aid is increased to a number equal to those which confain 
the description of the plight of Brentano the sinner—eight to eight. 
There remains now only the crucial fourteenth stanza to be considered, 
which exhibits a quality quite in keeping with the basic metaphorical 
mode of being of this poem. For while each and every other stanza may 
internally be reckoned to the one or to the other element (the meta- 
phors of sin and redemption), this fourteenth stanza reveals both in 
combination : in the first two lines, the frenetic culmination of spiritual 
battle, and in the last two, renunciation and the final, specific appeal. 
It is thus that this stanza may be taken as the very climax of the soul- 
drama being performed here, for the “Friihlingsschrei” may indeed be 
considered as a musical-dramatic embodiment of spiritual tensions.” 
Viewing the poem as a manner of expression of dramatic action, it will 
be seen that Stanzas I-XIII constitute what may be termed initial and 
progressive depiction, to attain a peak in Stanza XIV, which, in its 
ultimate despair, may be taken as directly “motivating” the last three, 
those of the final, intensified appeal. As a complement to this dramatic 
element appear the thesis and antithesis of the above delineated stro- 

*1 It seems to me that the poem would lend itself remarkably well to a musical 


treatment with full orchestra and chorus; to my knowledge, this has been at- 
tempted by no one. 
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phic pattern, and in this duality, too, the interplay of the two funda- 
mentals of distress and appeal, paralleling the duality of metaphor; 
further, it will be seen how beginning and end of the poem—units con- 
sisting each of three stanzas, it will be recalled (I-III, XV-XVII), 
just as God exists in the three Persons of the Trinity and as He is 
Alpha and Omega—contain the address to the Lord, for is it not 
peccable man himself whose intermediate position finds a metaphorical 
expression in the intervening stanzas and who hovers between the two 
poles of damnation and salvation? Further, the three stanzas at begin- 
ning and end are numerically incremented by those other three in 
which the call for aid is likewise heard (X-XI, XIV), with inclusion 
of the climactic fourteenth stanza, thus bringing the total number of 
those which are directly Christ-related to nine, the mystic numeral 
and in connection with which one may think of the Divine Comedy, in 
which that numeral plays so symbolic a part and in which one view of 
the relationship man/the supernatural finds an ultimate form. The 
dependence of man on the supernatural for aid may be said to be evi- 
dent here in a purely numerical fashion: eight stanzas are devoted to 
man, but nine to the higher existence. And, as was seen above, the 
whole poem does consist essentially of three separately discernible 
structural elements. 


In considering next what may be termed the stylistic rhythm of 
thought of this poem, I refer to that phenomenon which a clerical critic 
has designated as Gegensatzlichkeit, indicating thereby a mode of op- 
position and contrast in Brentano’s style, sentence rhythm, and phras- 
ing.** And, indeed, it is precisely Gegensatzlichkeit which, evident in 
each stanza, serves not only to intensify and render more vivid the 
dramatic character of the experience, but also to exemplify the nature 
of the conflict within the poet. In order to illustrate, rather than to 
pursue in every detail, this stylistic phase of the poem, a few of the 
more obvious occurrences may be chosen, one of which appears plainly 
in the very first stanza, setting, as it were, the pattern of contrast for 
the remaining sixteen. First of all is the fundamental relationship 
Christ (1, 3) and Brentano (2, 4), the former with two references in 
each line, and the latter with one in each. Here, the alternation of the 
pronouns is unmistakable. Second, the fundamental contrast Abgrund/ 
Licht appears here as the principal theme of the poem and, it will 
be noted, in those lines whose reference is to Brentano. In this man- 


22 L. Hunkeler, Clemens Brentanos religidser Werdegang: eine psychologische 
Studie (Sarnen, 1915), p. 21. This concept is closely related to, although not 
necessarily identical with, that “Gesamtrhythmus eines Gedichtes” which Jaeger 
quite justifiably emphasizes, op. cit., p. 105, n. 3; cf. also pp. 75, 91-107, 147-55, 
188-96. Cf. also the same author’s “Subjektivitat und Objektivitat der Lyrik,” 
PMLA, XLVIII (1933), 245-80, especially pages 265-70. For this reference, I 
am indebted to Professor Walter Silz. Cf. also the germane and evocative phrase 
of Erich Funke, “Gesamtrhythmus eines Zeitalters,” in his thought-provoking 
ye A } re als Kunst: ein methodischer Versuch,” Monatshefte, XLI 
( , 78. 
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ner, the participation of the individual in both spheres of being is ex- 
pressed—not to overlook the wieder of line 4 (cf. also XVII, 1). 
Third, the very syntactical structure of this stanza is a balance of op- 
posites : the whole is actually one single conditional statement contain- 
ing the two elements of given condition and result which, in their turn 
and by their nature, lend the clear impression of Gegensdtzlichkeit, of 
the contrast of opposites. Another method of achieving this impres- 
sion is the employment of the cause/effect relationship, as in Stanza 
IV in which, as also in the first, a balance is logically attained exactly 
in the center: in the first two lines, with the statement of the cause, 
and in the last two, that of the result. Here, likewise, the antithesis of 
movement/death—taken as synonymous—finds expression in co- 
alescing with the structural balance. And so on. Perhaps the most 
recognizable instance of Gegensdtzlichkeit, however, occurs in Stanzas 
X-XI, in which the dramatic quality of Brentano’s situation, rapidly 
approaching the final collapse in Stanza XIV, becomes expressively 
clear. Let us first note that these stanzas, which we recall to be a unit 
in the structural pattern of the whole, stand between those in which 
the torments of the poet are delineated: a position in and of itself a 
contrast. Within the two stanzas themselves, one finds the same sym- 
metry of structure observed in those preceding : in Stanza X, the syn- 
tactical unity of lines 1-2 and of 3-4 is apparent, as is also that of the 
parallel construction in Stanza XI, this very unity forming a striking 
contrast. To go the one step further in this regard, it will be seen that 
—analogous to that contrast between Christ/Brentano in the first 
stanza—here, too, there is a rhythmical motion from the one to the 
other, congruent with those linear unities noted above: the lines re- 
ferring primarily to Christ (1-2) and those to Brentano (3-4). This 
will perhaps be more demonstrable if each set of two lines is compared 
with the corresponding pattern in the first stanza, so: X, 1-2/I, 1—X, 
3-4/I, 2—XI, 1-2/1, 3—XI, 3-4/I, 4. In comparing these lines thus, 
nothing more than an illustration of Gegensétzlichkeit is intended, a 
stylistic trait which finally, in the last stanza, emerges in just as clear- 
cut a manner as in X-XI; indeed, the mode of appeal has the same 
form as that of X, 1-2: that of the optative subjunctive daB. Here, as 
well, is the recurrent contrast between Christ (the supernatural) / 
Brentano, where reference is made to the former in lines 1-3, and pri- 
marily to the poet in 2-4; in this fourth line, also, there seems to be a 
final union of the two elements in that it is precisely here that the 
supernatural predominates over the purely personal mention, contrast- 
ing sharply with the dualistic mood of X-XI and seeming to contain no 
longer such an expressly demanding tone as marked the beginning of 
the poem but rather to foreshadow—consequently enough as a result 
of XIV—the eventual complete submission of the poet to the will of 
his Lord, resembling again the conclusion of the Ackermann aus 
Bohmen. 
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To select a pair of examples in which the contrast of elements rests 
in the internal context rather than in the strictly formal pattern, atten- 
tion may be called to IX (bés Geziichte/die bunten Lammer; siiBe 
Friichte/bitt’re Galle) and XI (siB erfiillten Schalen/mit der bittern 
Spende). The word bitter, indeed, recurs characteristically throughout 
the poem. By this juxtaposition of metaphors, the ideas of the poem 
are lent antithetical expression. Turning now to the meter and rhyme 
scheme of the “Frihlingsschrei,” the same principle of Gegensétzlich- 
keit is evident here also: in the trochee, with its heavy initial ictus and 
secondary unaccented thesis, in which form the basic problem of the 
poem—struggle/resignation—may be seen as symbolized; and in the 
alternating a b a b of the strophic rhyme, composed of feminine end- 
ings consonant with the initial trochee. Finally, it will be apparent that 
those basic metaphors of despair and salvation themselves consist of 
antitheses : depth/height, constriction/openness, stability/fluidity, and 
darkness/light. Our study of the metaphorical complex of the “Frih- 
lingsschrei” has consequently served to confirm the statement of Gun- 
dolf when, referring to this poem, he asserts : “die Gleichnisse sind hier 
nicht (wie so oft bei den Romantikern) bloBer Bild- oder Klang- 
schmuck, sondern werden zur wahrhaftigen Form des seelischen Vor- 
gangs.”** The duality which has been noted throughout this study of 
the poem in its imagery, situation (Christ/Brentano), structure, 
thought rhythm, and external form may be termed, indeed, nothing 
more nor less than a poetic embodiment of that Gegensdtzlichkeit 
which, as Hunkeler remarks with acute perception, might be taken as 
the symbol of Brentano’s whole life and through which the problematic 
nature of his particular poetic individuality finds in this poem a unique 
expression.** 

Also, it is to this principle of extremes to which the same critic 
may refer when, speaking of the Romanzen vom Rosenkranz, he 
states : “Brentano ist selber ja eine barocke Personlichkeit.”** One of 
the outstanding characteristics of that period is precisely the conflict 
between the flesh and the spirit, that duality of sensuality and spiritu- 
ality to which Brentano himself, child of Italy and Germany, was so 
utterly subject and to which his literary interests, as is well known, 
were so especially attracted.”* “Zum 17. Jahrhundert hat ihn wohl der 
dualistische Charakter, die verwandte Uberreife und religidse Span- 


28 Loc. cit. 

24In his article “On Rereading Klopstock,” PMLA, LXVII (1952), 744-68, 
Professor Walter Silz refers to a similar type of polarity and antithesis present 
in this older poet not, to be sure, of the same nature as that in Brentano, but 
certainly bearing a stylistic resemblance. In a letter to the author of January 19, 
1952, Professor Silz points out that in Klopstock there is “the same great 
Man :God gap”—the human :the supernatural—which is apparent in Brentano’s 
poem, even though the religiosity involved in these two poets is of a radically 
different nature. 

25 Op. cit., p. 85. 

26 Cf. the antithetical title of Professor W. P. Friederich’s monograph on 
Spiritualismus und Sensualismus in der englischen Barocklyrik (Wien, 1932). 
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nung der Barockkultur hingezogen,” comments Hans Rupprich.*" 
Considering the “Frihlingsschrei” as an expression of the relationship 
man/the supernatural, we have found, paralleling the personality of 
its author and, indeed, of that Napoleonic age in which he was nur- 
tured, a direct and emphatic expression of individuality, a self-refer- 
ence instead of that complete God-reference which is one reflection of 
medieval mystic literature as well as of a Friedrich von Spee or of a 
Katharina Regina von Greiffenberg. The initial mood of Brentano’s 
poem was seen to be that of complaint and struggle rather than that of 
praise, adoration, and self-effacement typical of mysticism in its most 
intense aspects ; here, the mood of the Ackermann aus Bihmen might 
be contrasted with that of Seuse. The goal of the unio mystica is far 
from this Romantic poet who seeks, instead of an abstract and con- 
templative denial of his ego, a more immediately perceptible peace and 
a resolution of purely personal discords. This, even though, like the 
mystics, he addresses himself directly to Christ. And it is perhaps this 
extreme consciousness of self—from which he here attempts to escape 
—which, among other factors certainly, prevented Clemens Brentano 
from becoming a true descendant of traditional German mysticism, 
embodying in his work a latter-day and individual expression of the 
relationship man/the supernatural. This the Romanzen vom Rosen- 
kranz might perhaps have become if their author had been able to re- 
solve the jarring conflicts within himself. That this possibility was not 
realized, however, is by no means to deny the depths of soul from 
which this “Frihlingsschrei” springs, reflecting, as it does, despair 
of self but not of ultimate succor.”* 

For it is assuredly the realization that the self is in itself insufficient 
to exist alone and the destruction implicit in this realization—e.g., the 
metaphor of contraction—that forms, as we have seen in the meta- 
phorical complex, the crux and very essence of this outcry which, in 
its indubitable sincerity and cleanness of outline, possesses a univer- 
sality of appeal transcending the merely temporal and historical to 
acquire a general and permanent application and in conjunction with 
which the Goethe-paraphrase of Ina Seidel may perhaps be most 
cogently cited: 


Brentano ist vielleicht der reinste Lyriker unseres Schrifttums, wenn man den 
Begriff des Lyrikers einmal in dem begrenzten Sinne eines Menschen nehmen 
will, dem “ein Gott zu sagen gab, was er leidet.”2° 


University of Virginia 





27 Op. cit., p. 14. 

28 Cf. here R. Guignard, op. cit., p. 438. 

29 Clemens Brentano (Stuttgart, 1948), p. 86. Cf. Goethe, “Trilogie der 
Leidenschaft,” I, line 50. 





THE THEORY OF SPANISH REALISM 
IN MILA AND REVILLA 


By Manuet Oxcuin* 


Reporting in 1876 on the status of Spanish criticism, Manuel de 
la Revilla wrote : “Two great problems, the nature of art and its aims, 
preoccupy artists and men of letters today and arouse constant con- 
troversy in the press and learned societies ; the first gives rise to two 
main schools, idealism and realism, the second to two powerful 
tendencies, art for art’s sake and didactic art” (Obras, p. 137). 
Modern studies' enable us to interpret the controversy referred to 
by Revilla as the climax of the critical movement which, in Spain, 
accompanied and fostered the development of the novel for most 
of the century. This climax was precipitated around the period 
1870-1885—which marks the full maturity of the Spanish realistic or 
naturalistic novel—by the clash of Zola’s theory of naturalism with 
the theories of the leading Spanish critics and writers: Mila, Valera, 
Menéndez Pelayo, Revilla, Alarcén, and even Clarin and Pardo 
Bazan who at one time passed for followers of the Frenchman. Most 
of these critics having already been studied, the present paper will 
be limited to Mila and Revilla in order to show: (1) how their 
aesthetic views are primarily concerned with the systematic solution 
of the two above-mentioned issues; (2) how at least one of their 
solutions, that of the problem of the nature of art, seems to have 


* Manuel Mila y Fontanals (1814-1884) was a professor at the University 
of Barcelona and one of the foremost scholars in his day in the fields of 
folklore, epic poetry, and comparative literature. He conceived of criticism and 
literary scholarship as an intimate union of rigorous scientific research and 
aesthetic appreciation. This conception he put into practice in his teaching at 
the University, where, in place of the traditional course in rhetoric, he made 
aesthetics the introductory course in the program of literature. He wrote three 
aesthetic treatises, Arte poética (1844), Manual de estética (1848), and Estética 
(1857; other editions 1869, 1876, 1888). Manuel de la Revilla (1846-1881) was 
a professor of literature at the University of Madrid, and a respected critic 
and aesthetician. He wrote several aesthetic essays and a treatise, Principios 
generales de literatura (1877), which, like Mila’s treatises, was intended as a 
text in aesthetics for students of Spanish literature. This study is based on the 
following texts: Obras completas del Dr. Manuel Mild y Fontanals, ed. Mar- 
celino Menéndez y Pelayo (Barcelona, 1888), Vol. I, Tratados doctrinales, 
Estética—hereafter cited as Estética; Manuel de la Revilla y Pedro Alcantara 
Garcia, Principios generales de literatura e Historia de la literatura espanola, 
4th ed. (Madrid, 1897. This is a two-volume work; Vol. I, Principios generales 
de literatura has Manuel de la Revilla as sole author. This will be hereafter 
cited as Principios) ; and Obras de D. Manuel de la Revilla, con prélogo del 
Exmo. sefior D. Antonio Canovas del Castillo y un discurso preliminar de 
Dr. Urbano Gonzalez Serrano (Madrid, 1833)—hereafter cited as Obras. All 


translations mine. 


1See Sherman H. Eoff, “The Spanish Novel of ‘Ideas’: Critical Opinion 
(1836-1880),” PMLA, LV (1940), 531-58. 
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been suggested to them by the eighteenth-century Spanish aesthe- 
tician Esteban de Arteaga, the author of a theory of Ideal Beauty; 
and (3) how such a solution entails a coherent and systematic state- 
ment of the theory of realism, or naturalism, which, in a less syste- 
matic or coherent way, all the leading Spanish critics of the period 
upheld against French realism, or naturalism. 








: { The fundamental category of Mila’s aesthetics is beauty, which he 
"el 4 defines along Kantian lines as a formal quality of objects: “the form 
- d without use” (Estética, p. 30), and further characterizes as harmony, 
al or unity in variety. This definition he applies both to natural and to 
). ‘ artistic beauty, although he makes a distinction between the two. 
to Natural beauty can exist independently from any observer, in such 
n, a way that “objects can be beautiful even though they may not seem so 
at to the observer . . . or even if no one could perceive them” (p. 60). 
adi Artistic beauty, on the other hand, is conditioned by two other 
or categories which are not properly aesthetic, character and expression, 
th or the “manifestative natural forms” (p. 31), a term avowedly 
ra, borrowed from Pictet’s Du beau. 
-do Character is for Mila the manifestation of the essence, type, or 
ost permanent nature of the object; expression is the manifestation of 
vill the individual life of the object, and particularly the life of feelings 
\eir and emotions, “moral life” in Mila’s terminology, a life shared even 
ion by inanimate objects through psychological projection. Hence he 
1eir defines artistic beauty as the form which enhances the essential 
ave nature of the object and which unites harmony and expression; in 
short, it is “a living harmony” (p. 123), a formula obviously remini- 
— scent of Schiller’s “living form.” 
and Since goodness and truth, Mila continues, are also types of 
and harmony, one must carefully distinguish them from beauty. Onto- 
ig at ° ° ° ° ; 
nade logically these three values are identical, but they are quite different 
three in life and art, for while beauty is formal harmony, goodness is 
é tee ethical harmony, or agreement of human action with the moral law, 
was ° ° ° ° 
critic and truth is harmony of thought with material existence. Those who 
cipios identify these three values in life and art should notice, he adds, that 
om the moral good often excludes beauty when it must be practiced in 
Mar- ugly or even repulsive circumstances, and that beauty does not 
nales, exclude fiction. It follows then, according to Mila, that Boileau’s 
soole. dictum, rien n’est beau que le vrai, is valid only if it means avoidance 
erales of affectation or excessive distortion of the essential nature of objects. 
eafter It will be apparent later that this distinction of the three values 
50 = will determine Mila’s position in regard to the problem of the aims 
- All of art. But it is necessary first to describe his conception of the 
aesthetic judgment. 
pinion The aesthetic judgment, Mila affirms, is an intimate synthesis of 


judgment and feeling. This is his meaning when he states: “to say 
‘this is beautiful’ is to express a judgment, but the customary expres- 
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sion of this judgment is ‘How beautiful!’ In this exclamation there 
is a judgment expressed as feeling” (p. 60).2 Two other assertions 
borrowed from Kant’s antinomy of taste complete Mila’s cursory 
discussion of the aesthetic judgment: (1) it is an immediate and 
instinctive judgment—a judgment not requiring a previously estab- 
lished concept or rational standard; (2) it is always thought of as 
a universally and objectively valid judgment by the person who 
judges. These propositions are, of course, respectively, the thesis 
and the proof of the antithesis of Kant’s antinomy of taste; but Mila 
affirms them out of their original context and ignores Kant’s dis- 
cussion of the difficulties implicit in their simultaneous assertion. 

Mila next turns to the discussion of the aims of art, which, accord- 
ing to Revilla, constitute, apart from the question of the nature of 
art, the most controversial issue in the criticism of the time. We have 
mentioned that the question of the aims of art, according to Revilla, 
had divided the critics into partisans of art for art’s sake and parti- 
sans of didactic art. Revilla classifies the latter group as composed of 
those favoring direct indoctrination and those favoring “transcen- 
dental art,” a term rather loosely employed by nineteenth-century 
Spanish criticism but which in Revilla’s time had taken on a general 
meaning: art promoting ideas of social, moral, and political signifi- 
cance.* Although Mila does not explicitly declare himself a partisan 
of “transcendental art,” there can be no doubt that he favored this 
tendency against art for art’s sake. The artist, he says, must be as 
actively engaged in the service of the moral aims of his society as he 
is in the service of beauty; the artist’s aim must thus be the beautiful 
and the good, not the beautiful alone. And against the assumption 
of the partisans of art for art’s sake that too much concern for social 
aims results in artistic failure, he argues: 


History does not show that the cultivation of beauty is separate from the rest 
of human activities. Art often presents itself in the service of great social interests 
and, if in some epochs (to a certain degree among the Greeks and in modern 
times since the Renaissance) it has constituted an independent activity and has 
covered a limited ground, it has never been able to isolate itself without running 
the risk of betraying not only its social function but its own nature. Without 
the nutritive sap of conviction and real feelings, the flower of beauty withers. 


(p. 97) 


In connection with the above views, we shall have occasion to see 
Mila’s views on the role of abstract ideas in art when we describe his 
conception of the nature of art. But inasmuch as this conception 
appears to be fundamentally an enlargement of Arteaga’s theory of 


2 This is also the opinion of Mila’s great disciple, Marcelino Menéndez Pelayo. 
See Manuel Olguin, Marcelino Menéndez Pelayo’s Theory of Art, Aesthetics, 
and Criticism, University of California Publications in Modern Philology, 
XXVIII (December, 1950), 333-58. 

8 See Sherman H. Eoff, loc. cit., p. 531. 
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Ideal Beauty, before describing it we shall briefly state the central 
thesis of Arteaga’s theory.* 


Esteban de Arteaga (1747-1796) was one of the many Jesuits 
exiled from Spain by the royal edict of 1767. He spent most of his 
life in Italy, where he attained reputation as a classical scholar and 
critic of music. Today his prestige rests mainly upon his essay 
Investigaciones filosdficas sobre la belleza ideal (1789)*® which, 
although almost unnoticed by his contemporaries, was later to be 
recognized as a milestone in Spanish aesthetics. Menéndez Pelayo 
called it “the most systematic, complete and scientific book of the 
eighteenth century on pure aesthetics.”* More recently Azorin de- 
clares it to be the last and most decisive of the various steps taken 
by Spanish eighteenth-century critics towards the broadening of the 
neoclassic conception of art to embrace views which in the following 
century were to be called romantic.’ 


Like the majority of eighteenth-century European aestheticians, 
Arteaga defines art as an imitation of nature. He insists, however, 
that he does not understand “imitation” as a mere passive copy or as 
a synthesis of several images of the external world, but as an active 
process of selection and organization of such images by means of an 
ideal archetype of beauty which is not a Platonic but an abstract idea, 
in the Lockean sense, although with a greater participation of imagina- 
tion. He explains that, just as abstract ideas are formed by gathering 
into a single whole a number of attributes and relations from different 
individuals, so the ideal archetype of beauty is formed by the artist’s 
gathering into a single image all the particular beauties which once 
held his attention and adding whatever his imagination suggests when 
he is not satisfied with reality. It is then obvious that Arteaga’s arche- 
type is “ideal” in the sense that it is abstracted by the attention and 
perfected by the imagination from an empirical context, not in the 
sense of a transcendental absolute uncontrolled by reality. This ideal 
archetype, Arteaga affirms, inspires the artist who selects and or- 
ganizes the beautiful images suggested by natural objects in a par- 
ticular medium and creates a work which “although natural in its 
parts is ideal in the whole” (Belleza Ideal, p. 53). Thus the work of 
art, although suggested by particular objects, does not exactly duplicate 
any of them, but rather represents the entire class, the type, or “uni- 
versal nature” (p. 53), and is as much the result of the data of reality 
as it is of the idealizing process of abstraction and imagination. Hence 


‘For a detailed study of this theory see Manuel Olguin, “The Theory of 
Ideal Beauty in Arteaga and Winckelmann,” Journal of Aesthetics and Art 
Criticism, VIII (1949), 12-33. 

5 Citations from Arteaga in my text refer to Miguel Batllori’s edition of his 
work (Madrid, 1943)—hereafter called Belleza Ideal. 

®M. Menéndez Pelayo, Historia de las ideas estéticas en Espaia (Madrid, 
1903), V, 78. 
7™See Azorin, El alma castellana (Madrid, 1919), pp. 212 ff. 
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Arteaga strongly rejects the traditional opposition between realistic, 
or naturalistic, and idealistic art : 


It is therefore a misconception due to lack of sufficient reflection to distinguish 
between idealistic and realistic artists. There is no idealist who is not compelled 
to take from nature the materials for his mental model, nor is there a naturalist 
who does not add much ideality to his portraits no matter how similar and close 
to the original he may judge them. In this way, every naturalist is an idealist 
in the composition of his work, and every idealist is a naturalist in regard to the 
primitive source of his imitation. (Belleza Ideal, p. 56) 


When we examine Mila’s conception of the nature of art, we are 
struck by the close similarity it bears to Arteaga’s conception, a 
similarity so close that the former seems to be fundamentally an 
enlargement of the latter by means of the category of “expression.” 
Artistic creation, says Mila, is not a copying or collection of empiri- 
cal data, but their selection and organization according to a “norm 
of beauty” (Estética, p. 319). This norm, Mila adds, is not a Pla- 
tonic absolute, “for a pure idea could never produce a concrete 
conception” (p. 319). Rather it is an image slowly formed in the 
mind of the artist while he contemplates his model and abstracts its 
most significant qualities. With this image in mind, the artist modifies 
his model, which in turn makes the image more distinct and ideal, 
the process being repeated until the highest idealization is achieved. 
Hence Mila’s rejection of the opposition between artistic idealism and 
realism: “Far from being an element alien to nature, the ideal is 
rather a way to conceive and represent nature. Art consists of seeing 
the ideal hidden under the real, of representing the ideal with the 
forms taken from nature. Art is an ideal interpretation of the real, 
or idealized reality” (p. 113). 

On the basis of this conception of artistic ideality Mila considers 
that any artistic procedure which tends to separate the ideal from 
the real is an aesthetic error because it leads to the falsification of the 
term favored. There is thus, according to Mila, a false naturalism, 
or realism, and a false idealism in art. False naturalism is “material 
and physiological realism, the preference for the trivial, the vulgar 
and the ugly” (p. 321). In another statement he says: “Many 
writers in our time, who call themselves ‘realists’ have not only 
failed to pursue beauty but have often paid homage to ugliness . . 
and confused prosaism and triviality with naturalness” (p. 114). The 
reference is obviously to French realism, or naturalism, although 
Mila does not explicitly mention these terms as do the rest of the 
Spanish critics of the period who offer a similar criticism. Finally, 
there is, according to Mila, false idealism in neoclassic bucolic poetry, 
where convention prevents the faithful portrayal of rural life, and 
in the worst scenes of the greatest French neoclassic dramatists and 
in their mediocre followers, where abstract types take the place of 
living creations.® 
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Mila’s criticism of false idealism makes evident the sense in which 
his theory of art as an idealization of nature enlarges Arteaga’s with 
the category of expression. We have seen that, for Arteaga, to 
idealize nature is to represent a type, or a class, rather than any 
particular individual in a beautiful form. For Mila, on the other 
hand, it is both things at the same time: to represent the individual 
and the type—universal characters full of “individual, sensuous, 
and animated expression” (p. 83)—in such a way that, “although 
through their most general qualities characters may typify ideas, they 
are still living individuals” (p. 110). Hence, “the problem of artistic 
idealization is to find the greatest beauty compatible with the greatest 
character and expression” (p. 77). 


But why—one may ask here—interpret Mila’s theory of artistic 
creation as an enlargement of Arteaga’s instead of as a restatement 
of the romantic theory which, like Mila’s, defines art as an idealiza- 
tion of reality and stresses individual, sensuous, and animated 
expression? The reason is that Mila’s conception of the ideal in art 
follows Arteaga’s, rather than the romantic pattern, and hence it is 
not that of a transcendental absolute or of a fanciful world uncon- 
trolled by reality and not necessarily beautiful, but that of a norm 
or archetype of beauty partially suggested and controlled by reality. 
Mila’s theory of artistic creation is thus a theory of realism in the 
sense in which Arteaga understands it: a theory which urges the 
artist to seek the idealization of reality by stressing its most signifi- 
cant and beautiful aspects and disregarding the merely trivial, ugly, 
or base. There is only this difference between the two theories: while 
Arteaga, well in tune with his time, sees all this best realized in the 
representation of universal types, Mila, in tune with further progress 
in aesthetic sensibility, considers expression of individual, living 
reality as important a factor of artistic idealization as the representa- 
tion of universals. Furthermore, Mila’s view is fundamentally identical 
with the one defended—although in a less systematic way—by the 
majority of the leading critics of the period: Valera,® Menéndez 
Pelayo,’® Revilla, Pardo Bazan,"! and Clarin.’* They held that this 


8 All these categories, true and false realism and idealism, passed unaltered 
ee Pelayo’s aesthetics. See my paper on M.M.P.’s Theory of Art, 
pp. -39. 

®See Edith Fishtine, Don Juan Valera, the Critic (Bryn Mawr, 1935); 
Gerhard Engel, Don Juan Valera, Weltanschauung und Denkverfahren (Berlin, 
1935) ; Manuel Olguin, “Juan Valera’s Theory of Art for Art’s Sake,” Modern 
Language Forum, XXXV (1950), 24-34, and “Valera’s Philosophical Argu- 
ments Against Naturalism,” Modern Language Quarterly, XI (1950), 164-68. 

10 See my paper on M.M.P.’s Theory of Art, pp. 337-43. 

11 See E. Allison Peers, History of the Romantic Movement in Spain (Cam- 
bridge, 1940), II, 343; and Robert E. Osborne, “The Aesthetic Ideas of Emilia 
Pardo Bazan,” Modern Language Quarterly, XI (1950), 98-104. 

12See William E. Bull, “The Naturalistic Theories of Leopoldo Alas,” 
PMLA, LVII (1942), 536-51. 
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was the only truly artistic and national conception of realism, or 
naturalism, and they opposed Zola’s conception, which most of them 
considered as a spurious brand of realism, or naturalism, because it 
divorced the real from the ideal by copying reality in its most vulgar 
and ugly aspects, or by purporting a materialistic, fatalistic world 
view with no place for free will, moral worth, or divine providence. 

As we close our study of Mila’s aesthetics, a question still remains 
unanswered: Was he indebted to Arteaga for his view on artistic 
creation? This question cannot be definitely solved because, despite 
the coincidence of his views with those of Arteaga, he never acknowl- 
edges any debt to him as he does to other writers, although he does 
mention his name once in his Estética among those of other earlier 
important aestheticians. But the hypothesis of such influence seems 
quite plausible if one considers that other critics of the time, who 
held a similar conception of artistic creation, do quote Arteaga as 
their authority on the subject: Menéndez Pelayo, whose aesthetic 
views I have discussed in another paper, and Revilla, whose views 
I have chosen to discuss here in connection with Mila’s and Arteaga’s, 
partially in justification of such an hypothesis. 


II 


As I have already mentioned, Revilla’s aesthetic views are to be 
found in several articles and in a book, Principios generales de litera- 
tura (1877), which, like Mila’s Estética, is explicitly intended as an 
introductory treatise in aesthetics for the student of Spanish literature. 
Since Principios is very similar to Mila’s treatise in scope and doc- 
trine, a detailed description of this book would only involve needless 
repetition. I will instead aim the following study at stressing what- 
ever in this book and in the rest of Revilla’s writings best shows his 
original contributions, his most important agreement or disagree- 
ment with Mila, and his debt to Arteaga. 

Like Mila, Revilla upholds beauty as the fundamental category 
of art and is primarily preoccupied with the solution of the two 
controversial problems: the nature and the aims of art. Art, in its 
broadest sense, is defined in Principios as a human activity which 
produces effective changes in nature. It differs from the rest of 
human activities by being guided by ideas, principles, laws, or pre- 
cepts, and by being oriented towards an aim. According to the pre- 
dominant character of the aim, three main types of arts are distin- 
guished. First, there are useful arts whose aim is mainly the satis- 
faction of needs. Hence they are related to animal activity. A second 
type is the beautiful arts, which aim primarily at the production of 
beauty, and secondarily at the expression of ideas, or feelings con- 
verted into ideas. “Beautiful literature,” or “belles-lettres,” is among 


them. Finally, there are beautiful-and-useful arts, in which beauty is 
a means for useful ends, as in oratory, which aims to stimulate action, 
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or in didactic literature, which purports to spread knowledge or 
some ideology. In his discussions of the problems of the nature 
and aims of art Revilla adopts the second meaning of the term “art.” 


Principios next attempts a definition of beauty, which is verbally 
identical with Mila’s: beauty is a name for the perception, or idea, 
of formal qualities of objects characterized by harmony—unity in 
variety—and the pure, disinterested, agreeable emotion aroused by 
such a perception or idea. However, under the verbal agreement of 
both aestheticians, two minor discrepancies are discernible. While 
Mila believes in the independent existence of the formal qualities 
which constitute harmony, Revilla prefers to suspend judgment. 
Moreover, while Mila seems to consider the perception, or idea, to 
be inseparable from the emotion of beauty, Revilla considers them 
separable. This is at least the implicit assumption in Mila’s concept 
of the aesthetic judgment as an inseparable compound of judgment 
and feeling, and in Revilla’s distinction between an objective and a 
subjective aesthetic judgment. The former is based upon the idea, the 
latter upon the emotion, of beauty. Despite these minor differences, 
Mila and Revilla fully agree both on the conception of the nature 
of the idea of beauty and its role in artistic creation. This, plus the 
fact that Revilla explicitly invokes Arteaga’s authority in support of 
such a conception, is what seems best to justify the hypothesis of 
Arteaga’s influence upon Mila. Says Revilla: 


The idea of beauty, upon which the objective judgment of beauty is founded, 
implies an intellectual process different from the aesthetic emotion and resulting 
from an experimental analysis. An innate tendency to investigate the causes of 
all his emotions leads man to seek to know which qualities of objects produce 
the aesthetic emotion. In order to do this man compares the objects he calls 
beautiful, because they cause such emotion, with those which do not cause it, 
and he finds that there are certain qualities in the former which are lacking in 
the latter. By gathering these qualities by means of abstraction and generaliza- 
tion, he obtains a common notion, or a representative idea, called “beauty”, 
which he then uses as a type or standard to judge the degree of beauty in objects. 

Once in possession of the idea of beauty and contemplating it in abstraction 
from the objects in which he sees it realized—that is, as a pure idea—it is easy 
for man to conceive perfect beauty, or an ideal type of the beautiful according to 
which he evaluates the beauty of reality. To do this, man needs only to separate 
mentally all the beautiful qualities from the limitations or imperfections which 
accompany them, and then gather them in a common notion to form the ideal 
type of beauty for each class of objects. In its initial conception, this ideal 
type is not found in reality, that is, it cannot be discovered in any particular 
object, although the characteristics which constitute it are distributed in every 
object. Ideal beauty has thus a purely subjective existence and can be defined 
with Arteaga as the archetype or mental model of perfection which results in 
the human mind after having compared and gathered the perfection of individ- 
uals. . . . However, this procedure would only result in an abstract notion of 
perfect beauty with no practical value if imagination or fancy could not incarnate 
such mental types in sensuous forms and images. . . . Ideal beauty is thus a 
product of understanding and imagination, an archetype of perfect beauty 
represented in sensuous, internal forms which serve to judge the beauty of reality 
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and to create artistic beauty, as we shall later have occasion to see. (Principios, 
pp. 63-65; italics are mine) 


The promised explanation comes shortly after, and it is again in 
close agreement with Mila’s. “Beautiful art,” affirms Revilla, “is the 
result of the application of our faculties to the external production 
of ideal beauty which, incarnated in matter, becomes artistic beauty. 
Artistic beauty is thus the union of ideal and real beauty, or the 
realization of ideal beauty” (p. 73). In continued agreement with 
Mila, Revilla explains that a “living form” is created when the aes- 
thetic form (the form endowed with harmony, or unity in variety) 
unites with character and expression: 


The intimate union of unity and variety produces harmony, a fundamental con- 
dition of beauty. . . . But since harmony is not in itself beauty, the literary work 
must possess the qualities of life and strength which give vitality and expression 
to harmony, making the beautiful object a living harmony. The literary work 
must therefore have life, expression and character. (p. 182; see also pp. 29-30) 


We shall have further occasion to stress the agreement of the two 
aestheticians on the subject of the nature of art when we examine 
Revilla’s position in the controversy between idealists and realists. 
But we must first describe his views in regard to the issue over the 
aims of art. Here both aestheticians disagree, for, as we stated, Mila 
favors the thesis of “transcendental” art, and Revilla that of art for 
art’s sake. 


“Transcendental art” is defined by Revilla, in his paper E/ natura- 
lismo en el arte, as art “aiming at incarnating lofty teaching and the 
discussion of grave problems” (Obras, p. 152). His criticism of this 
type of art occurs several times in Principios, but it is best stated in 
his paper, La tendencia docente en la literatura contempordnea 
(Obras, pp. 137-46). The theory of “transcendental art,” he argues 
in that paper, is only a milder variant of the theory of didactic art, 
since they are both based upon the assumption that ideas, not form 
or emotion, are the most important elements of art. That such an 
assumption is wrong, he goes on arguing, is plain from the fact that 
there are so many types of art, e.g., music, architecture, arabesques, 
ceramics, which do not express ideas in the strict sense of the term. 
And consider the many ancient literary works which are still accepted 
as masterpieces, e.g., the /liad and the Odyssey, despite the fact that 
we have outgrown most of their ideological content. Moreover, on 
the basis of such an assumption one should rank those classics below 
any of the mediocre didactic poems which abound in eighteenth- 
century literature. Obviously, Revilla concludes, a theory based on 
such an assumption is too narrow and unwarranted by experience to 
qualify as a general theory of art. Ideas are indeed important ingredi- 
ents in certain types of art, but unless they are artistically expressed, 
that is, subordinated to the form, they do not contribute to create 
artistic works. 
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Only after he has made his position clear is Revilla ready to admit 
that “the trend to transcendental art is too strong in the aesthetic 
consciousness of the times not to be acknowledged,” and that “the 
transcendentality, the profundity, and the scientific and social import 
of the thought are most important elements which contribute power- 
fully to give a work of art not beauty necessarily but interest, influ- 
ence, and importance ; hence, the artist will do well (without feeling 
compelled) to unite beauty, goodness and truth, that is, aesthetic, 
ideal, and social values in his work” (Obras, p. 145). But Revilla 
still insists that all these transcendental aims are best achieved when 
the artist is least conscious of them, when he is mainly occupied 
in creating beauty. 


The same thought is stressed by Revilla in another paper, La inter- 
pretacién simbolica del Quijote (Obras, pp. 365-93), where he 
identifies artistic transcendentality with art’s potentiality to become 
symbolic of man’s eternal values. A work of art is great, he argues, 
in proportion as it symbolizes those values. But such symbolism is 
not consciously sought by the great artist; it emerges spontaneously 
as a product of his unconscious—“that real and evident, although 
still imperfectly known, element of the human mind” (Obras, p. 367) 
—while he strives at creating a beautiful work. Indeed, he adds, it 
often happens that such a symbolism does not become evident before 
many generations have passed. For this reason Revilla rejects the 
interpretation of the Quijote as the result of Cervantes’ conscious 
purpose to symbolize the conflict of idealism and materialism in 
human life. Such a purpose, he argues, would make Cervantes a 
mediocre philosopher (for it is indeed a mediocre philosopher that 
explains life in terms of such conflict) rather than the creator of a 
work of art full of life and emotion, in which humanity has come to 
find a symbol of itself. 

The same reasoning is extended by Revilla, in Principios, to refute 
the claim for didactic and moral aims in art. These aims, he again 
argues, are best served when the artist confines himself to the creation 
of beauty. Beauty is the best guarantee of morality because by its 
very nature it excludes all forms of disharmony, and hence moral evil, 
or immorality. But this does not imply that the artist should always 
represent virtue triumphant or that he should avoid the representa- 
tion of evil, but rather that he must avoid the exaltation of evil or 
immorality. Similarly, Revilla adds, in agreement with Schiller, 
artistic beauty is one of the most powerful instruments of man’s 
spiritual education because “it stimulates lofty ideas, virtuous feel- 
ings, and worthy impulses. . . . In this regard, art can be considered a 
truly educational institution in the broadest sense” (Principios, 
pp. 83-84). 

It is perhaps interesting to indicate the agreement of these views 
on transcendentality, morality, and indoctrination in art with those 
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of Menéndez Pelayo and Valera, two other outstanding champions 
of art for art’s sake among the theorists of Spanish realism. What 
Revilla says about the necessary implications of beauty for the rest 
of human values was also asserted by Valera and summarized in his 
dictum, “the sublime inutility of art.’** And again, Revilla’s view 
of transcendentality as a by-product of the artist’s ability to create 
characters full of life and expression, strictly agrees with Menéndez’s 
conviction that the true artist does not achieve transcendentality, 
ideality, or universality—three synonyms for him—through the 
short-cut of philosophy, but through insight into reality, an insight 
which gives the artist the ideal, or universal truth hidden beneath 
the concrete and the particular. Says Menéndez: 


Thanks to this internal truth which art extracts and concentrates to its quintes- 
sence, all elements of reality, as if touched by a magic wand, are transformed; 
and even characters which in real life seemed most insignificant are ennobled 
... and by means of a concentration of their essential features acquire the value 
of types (which is a title of nobility in the republic of letters). Moreover, with- 
out ceasing to be individuals, they rarely fail to become symbolical.'4 


Returning now to Revilla’s position in the controversy between 
idealists and realists over the nature of art, we find this position best 
stated in El naturalismo en el arte (1879; Obras, pp. 147-68), an 
article which anticipates Valera’s more famous Apuntes sobre el 
nuevo arte de escribir novelas and perhaps surpasses it both as an 
objective analysis of the realistic, or naturalistic, trend in the Euro- 
pean arts of the time and as a coherent statement of the theory of 
Spanish realism. It merits the praise of Canovas del Castillo in his 
prologue to Revilla’s works: “Let a reader, after thoroughly studying 
El naturalismo en el arte, mention any other work which can surpass 
it, or which can compete with it in solid principles, keen analysis, 
profound observation, and clear and elegant style. It has no peer in 
our language among all writings in the field of literary criticism” 
(Obras, p. xliii). 

Every new important scientific or philosophical trend, Revilla 
argues in that paper, influences other cultural forms, including art 
and literature. The realistic, or naturalistic, movement in European 
art and literature is to a great extent the direct consequence of the 
naturalistic philosophies of the times, Positivism and Evolutionism, 
and as such it is a good omen of a total aesthetic renovation. In this 
way Revilla is far from sharing Valera’s misgivings in regard to the 
influences of these philosophies upon art and literature. As is well 
known, Valera holds these philosophies responsible for the fatalistic 
and materialistic outlook of Zola’s naturalism. “Experimental philos- 
ophy,” says Valera, “that is, the negation of religion and metaphysics, 


18 Juan Valera, “La moral en el arte,” Obras completas (Madrid, 1905-1922), 
XXIX, 100. 

14M. Menéndez Pelayo, Estudios de critica literaria (Madrid, 1893), V, 
368-69. 
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has deprived many persons of their hopes for another world. The 
only speculative philosophy which now remains is pessimistic, some- 
thing like Buddhism. . . .”"° “Naturalism, furthermore, is not a mere 
caprice. It has a reason for being; it derives logically, inevitably, 
from that negation of all speculative science which is Positivism.’’*® 

However, Revilla’s sympathetic attitude towards the realistic, or 
naturalistic, movement in Europe is tempered by his own conception 
of artistic creation. Realism, he says, has two fundamental principles : 
imitation of nature and expression of the artist’s ideas and feelings. 
These are, in his estimation, fecund principles which promise a total 
aesthetic renovation already noticeable in Wagner’s music, in im- 
pressionistic painting, and in many forms of modern literature ; but, 
he argues, the fact that the leaders of the movement held these prin- 
ciples to the exclusion of all others, and particularly that of idealiza- 
tion, implies a narrow and unwarranted conception of art which may 
rob this movement of its best achievements. One cannot accept, he 
says, imitation of nature and expression of the artist’s ideas and 
feelings as the only valid principles without narrowing art to a very 
small portion of the already existing artistic activities and without 
running counter to history. There are too many arts which are not 
strictly imitative or representational, such as architecture, music, 
arabesques, and ceramics. And there are many which can hardly be 
said to express ideas or feelings, such as the purely ornamental arts 
concerned merely with beautiful combinations of lines or colors. 
Clearly, then, Revilla concludes, despite the fecundity of its principles, 
realism does not qualify as a general theory of art and should be 
implemented with other principles derived from a more objective 
analysis of aesthetic experience. 

Imitation and expression, Revilla continues, are also the funda- 
mental principles of naturalism. But in addition to the exclusiveness 
with which they are held by realism, naturalism commits the error of 
overstressing indoctrination or transcendentality, and thus converts 
art, not only into a copy of reality without room for idealization, but 
into a biased copy. It selects only those aspects of reality—usually the 
most sordid and ugly ones—which best fit a favorite thesis or 
ideology. Naturalism is thus, Revilla concludes, nothing but “a 
demagogy of realism” (Obras, p. 166). 

However, Revilla is confident that the exaggerations of realism 
and naturalism are only a passing reaction against the exaggerations 
of neoclassic and romantic idealism. This reaction, he says, will soon 
subside to give way to a new conception of art which will harmon- 
iously combine whatever is really valid and fecund in the principles 
of idealism and realism. Revilla’s description of what such a con- 


15 Juan Valera, Apuntes sobre el nuevo arte de escribir novelas, in Obras 
completas, XXVI, 68. 
16 Tbid., pp. 25-26. 
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ception will be further clarifies his previous views on the nature of 
art and constitutes what is perhaps the clearest and most coherent 
statement of the ideals of Spanish realism, or naturalism, of the time: 


From now on, exact reproduction of nature—the fundamental principle of 
realism—will thus be the basis of aesthetics; but this principle will be imple- 
mented by that of idealization, which will be achieved through the free, creative, 
and original activity of the artist and manifested above all in the beauty of 
form. . . . Then, when art no longer proposes to represent reality, it will be 
a free and ideal combination of real forms and elements. And when, on the 
contrary, it purports to represent reality, art will be a faithful reproduction 
of all aspects of reality: a mixture of light and shadows, good and evil, ugliness 
and beauty; a reproduction of reality embellished or idealized—not falsified—by 
the imagination, sensitivity, and intelligence of the artist, who, in reproducing 
it in a form marked with his powerful originality, will create that inexplicable 
beauty which does not derive exclusively from the object or from the artist, but 
from both at the same time. Art will thus result from an intimate and harmon- 
ious fusion of matter and idea in form. Starting with reality as the subject, 
foundation, and source of the artist’s inspiration, his personality, ideas, feelings, 
and fantasy are the active elements which elaborate the matter. Beauty is the 
aim; truth is the law; and decorum and taste the limits. Such are the elements 
which, when duly harmonized, will converge to bring about that splendid 
creation called art, an end never to be achieved with the principles of idealism 
or realism alone, but rather with a rational combination of whatever is true and 
fecund in both. (pp. 167-68) 


In summary, Mila’s and Revilla’s aesthetic views are focused pri- 
marily on an attempt at a solution of the two controversial problems 
of the time, the nature and the aims of art; and although they offer 
opposite solutions to the second problem (Mila favoring transcen- 
dental art and Revilla art for art’s sake), they fully agree in the solu- 
tion of the first on the basis of the thesis that art is fundamentally a 
process of idealization of the real or realization of the ideal. This 
solution entails a coherent and systematic statement of the theory of 
realism, or naturalism, which, in a less systematic or coherent way, all 
the leading Spanish critics of the period upheld against French real- 
ism or naturalism. Furthermore, this solution is defended by Mila 
and Revilla in a manner congruous with that offered by Arteaga’s 
theory of Jdeal Beauty, although they enlarge on it and complete it 
with a romantic category of expression that is alien to the eighteenth- 
century aesthetician. If this has been satisfactorily proved, these con- 
clusions should follow: (1) that the theory of nineteenth-century 
Spanish realism, or naturalism, continues and completes Arteaga’s 
theory of Jdeal Beauty; and (2) that the aesthetic views of Mila and 
Revilla deserve greater attention in modern studies of that movement. 


University of California at Los Angeles 
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The Plays of Nathan Field. Edited by Wi1ct1aM Perry. Edited from the orig- 
inal Quartos with Introduction and Notes. Austin: University of Texas 


Press, 1950. Pp. x + 346. $3.75. 


Nathan Field enjoyed a considerable reputation in seventeenth-century Eng- 
land, but it was as actor rather than as playwright. A son of John Field, the 
Puritan divine whose Godly Exhortation (1583) had railed at the iniquities of 
the public stage, young Nathan began his career with the Children’s Company 
at Blackfriars and, unlike most of the boy actors, went on to become a profes- 
sional player. As chief comic actor for the Lady Elizabeth’s men, he appeared 
in plays by Jonson, Chapman, Marston, Beaumont and Fletcher, and it is likely 
that he lived in intimate contact with these and others of the great dramatists 
of his age. In Bartholomew Fair, Jonson coupled his name with that of Burbage. 
A great number of contemporary references make it certain that he was among 
the most loudly applauded actors to appear upon the Jacobean stage, and we 
know that his fame as a comedian lasted for many years after his death. If our 
ancestors did not pay ample tribute to Field's powers as a dramatist, we cannot 
censure their critical judgment, for the two comedies which may definitely be 
attributed to him and which William Peery had edited, are not among the 
finest which his age produced. 

Mr. Peery is aware of Field’s limitations as a dramatist, and he does not 
attempt to claim more credit for the plays than they deserve. 4 Woman is a 
Weather-Cocke (1609) and Amends for Ladies (1611) are at best second-rate 
specimens of the comedy of London life. They are distinctly inferior to the 
plays of Thomas Middleton to which, as the editor indicates, they are related. 
If Field’s work has little intrinsic literary merit, however, it does have real 
historical value, and it is for this reason that, in making critical texts available 
to both the scholar and the general reader, Mr. Peery has performed a valuable 
service. The plays are important specimens of a genre which needs to be studied, 
and they moreover illustrate, as the editor points out, the product of an important 
Renaissance literary class to which Shakespeare himself belonged, that of the 
actor-playwright. 

Mr. Peery has started with the assumption that if any Jacobean play is worth 
editing it is worth doing as thoroughly as one would a play of Shakespeare’s ; 
and if this edition is notable for anything, it is for the care and thoroughness 
with which the editor has worked. He has attempted, as he tells us in his preface, 
to follow R. B. McKerrow’s rule that a scholarly edition must approach as 
closely as possible a fair copy made by the author himself of his play in its final 
form, and at the same time not be colored by preconceived ideas and interpreta- 
tions of later times. For his text of Weather-Cocke Peery has collated six copies 
of the quarto of 1612, and for his text of Amends he has collated six copies 
of the quarto of 1618 and one of the quarto of 1639. Both the 1612 and the 1618 
quartos underwent correction during impression. Peery’s edition will certainly 
replace the very faulty one produced by John Payne Collier in 1829 and the 
equally unsatisfactory texts which A. W. Verity produced in 1888. There have 
been no other modern editions. 

In his general introduction Peery gives all of the known facts of Field's life, 
discusses his relations with his contemporaries, and presents a critical estimate 
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of the plays. The editor is meticulous in his desire for accuracy and perhaps a 
bit too painstaking in his reference to almost every book and article (including 
many of his own) ever written about Field. Three hundred and fifty-two foot- 
notes in fifty-four pages of text seem a bit excessive, and Peery’s insistence 
upon documenting the most commonplace matter—his allusion, for instance, to 
the imprisonment of the authors of Eastward Ho!—is often distracting to the 
reader. There are in addition special introductions for each play, and in these 
the editor discusses problems of date, performance, sources, and texts. For each 
of the plays there is a very ample set of explanatory notes, and these are as 
careful and complete as are the introductions. There is little indeed which 
Peery leaves unexplained. Textual notes list all variants for each play, and a 
thorough bibliography provides material for those who would go farther in the 
study of Nathan Field. But Peery’s volume leaves one with the feeling that there 
is little more to be said about this particular dramatist. 
IrvinG RIBNER 

Ohio State University 


Milton’s Imagery. By THroporE Howarp Banxs. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1950. Pp. xiv + 260. $3.50. 


This book is an imperfect catalogue, an annotated concordance, as it were, 
to some of the formal imagery in Milton’s prose and poetry. In six chapters 
devoted to London Public Life, London Private Life, Travel and War, Nature, 
Animals, and Books and Learning, the author discusses the metaphors, similes, 
and personifications which he considers most indicative of Milton the man. His 
object, modeled on Caroline Spurgeon’s Shakespeare’s Imagery, is the revela- 
tion of Milton’s mind and character. Years of work have gone into this compila- 
tion ; the author analyzed (as “controls” to determine the commonplace) imagery 
in the poetry of Giles and Phineas Fletcher and in such prose as that of Hooker, 
Lilburne, and all the non-Miltonic pamphlets in the Smectymnuus affair. The 
impressive totals are “some six thousand Miltonic and some two thousand 
non-Miltonic images.” Most of the Milton images are drawn from the prose, 
and perhaps their multiplicity will move others to study the long-neglected 
aesthetic qualities of this material. Indeed, the chief value of the book is its 
emphasis on the prose. 

The limitations of this present approach to imagery have been abundantly 
documented by the reception in recent years of the Spurgeon book, one of the 
best of these critiques being Rosemond Tuve’s Elizabethan and Metaphysical 
Imagery. They are documented again in this author’s introduction as well as in 
his text. He glances at Wellek and Warren’s Theory of Literature, discards the 
definition of imagery proposed by Tuve, and follows that used by Spurgeon. He 
is of course aware of aesthetic function, but is concerned “only with the manner 
in which [images] reveal the writer’s field of interest: his preoccupations and 
beliefs, likes and dislikes, his knowledge or ignorance, his experience or lack of 
it, in short, his personality.” Immediately the qualifications and concessions 
accumulate. We learn that elaborate charts and percentages had to be drawn up 
and then abandoned, that the argument from silence had to be described as a 
problem too difficult for easy solution, that the question of conscious or uncon- 
scious selection had to be declared irrelevant. 

This attempt to discover anything authoritative of a writer’s personality from 
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content of formal images out of context is so limited and so weighted with 
uncertainty that it is not surprising to find the author concluding that “this book 
cannot be said to change our basic impressions of [Milton].” He offers only 
this, that “new lights and shadows, new background and new perspective make 
a familiar portrait more lifelike and more memorable.” He arranges the piles 
of images in sequences and carries along footnote lists of related matters, but 
one is seldom convinced by the demonstrations of what Milton “knew” or “feit” 
or “believed.” Nor is it surprising that his method brings him to this pass: 
“There seem to be no significant sequences or associations of images such as 
those of Shakespeare discussed by Spurgeon (eyes-tears-vaults ; or dogs-licking- 
candy), and no images that dominate a given piece of writing. Since, however, 
no special attention was given to these characteristics, they may have escaped 
observation.” Barker’s study of the Nativity Ode (cited by the author on p. 125), 
Hardy and Daiches on Lycidas, the light and dark imagery in Comus, the 
water and light in Samson, the medical and scientific imagery in the divorce 
pamphlets—all of these testify against an approach which concludes in such a 
statement. 

It soon appears that the tremendous measure of information collected in this 
volume leads almost nowhere. For the biographical study of imagery to be 
persuasive, it must involve submerged and half-formed figures as well as formal 
tropes; and its conclusions must always be qualified by the imaginative function 
of the images in context. Even so, the results are suspect, as may be seen from 
the simplest excursion into discriminating the compensatory from the confes- 
sional strain as possible motivations for choice of image. The truest use of 
studies in imagery is aesthetic. For all its faults, such a book as Cleanth Brooks’s 
The Well Wrought Urn has clarified the way in which images function struc- 
turally in poetry. One wishes that the present volume increased our understand- 
ing of Milton’s art rather than our acquaintance with the range of his informa- 
tion. Readers, though grateful for a dictionary of some of Milton’s images, are 
likely to agree with the author that this is “merely one evaluation of the evi- 
dence” and that “if anyone else wishes to voyage across chaos . . . the opportunity 
is still his.” 

Kester SVENDSEN 
University of Oklahoma 


Agrarian Age: A Background for Wordsworth. By KennetuH MacLean. New 
Haven: Yale Studies in English, Vol. 115, 1950. Pp. xiii + 105. $3.00. 


Since science was affecting every phase of life in England as early as the 
eighteenth century, it was inevitable that rural England during this period 
should have felt the effects of the application of science. The Agrarian Age ex- 
amines the changes that came over rural England and sets forth the attitudes 
of the writers of the period toward life as affected by inventions and new methods 
of husbandry. Professor MacLean concludes that the decay of peasant life 
effected by the improvers and enclosers was the theme of the literature dealing 
with rural England, particularly that of Goldsmith, Crabbe, Blake, Wordsworth, 
and John Clare. The economists, however, are found to fall into two groups. The 
physiocrats, represented by such French theorists as Quesnay, Mirabeau, Dupont, 
and Voltaire, regarded agriculture as the source of all national wealth and 
favored large-scale farming and scientific husbandry. Although sharing the view 
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of the physiocrats on the importance of agriculture, Adam Smith in ]Vealth of 
Nations held with the poets that small farms further the general welfare more 
than large ones. 

As the secondary title indicates, this survey is intended as a background for 
Wordsworth. It does indeed contribute to a fuller understanding of the poet's 
interest in the peasant and thus justifies itself as a subject for research. But few 
will agree with the author on the picture of Wordsworth delineated against this 
background. The author contends that Wordsworth’s thought, in tending toward 
the concrete, shifted from concern about a whole new world order to an interest 
in the peasant and his life and that this narrowing of the poet’s agitation for 
reforms occurred as late as 1800. 

The publication of the original manuscript version of Guilt and Sorrow in 
Poetical Works of William Wordsworth: Poems Written in Youth, Poems Re- 
ferring to the Period of Childhood, edited by Ernest de Selincourt, makes this 
contention untenable. The history of the sailor and that of his wife and especially 
that of the female vagrant establish that Wordsworth as early as 1793 was 
deeply concerned not merely about the effects of war but also about the indus- 
trial and agricultural changes that were throwing peasants out of work and 
making them and those dependent on them homeless. Professor MacLean failed 
to avail himself of the light the original version of Guilt and Sorrow throws on 
Wordsworth’s concern with the peasant problem at this time, nor did he give 
any consideration to the recent thorough study of the early development of 
Wordsworth’s ideas presented by Professor George W. Meyer in Wordsworth’s 
Formative Years. Wordsworth students will likewise find it difficult to endorse 
the author’s contention that the attention given to peasants in Descriptive 
Sketches is conventional and bookish. As a result, the usefulness of Agrarian 
Age is limited in the main to the findings set forth in Sections I and II rather 
than in Section III, the Wordsworth part. 

The study is attractively illustrated by the reproduction of thirteen woodcuts 
by Thomas Bewick. The numbering of the footnotes, however, is arbitrary in 
that neither of the accepted numbering systems is followed. The indexing is 
thorough and should add to the usefulness of this study of a less-explored phase 
of eighteenth- and nineteenth-century English literature. 

Vircit R. STALLBAUMER 
Seton Hall University 


Charles Dickens: A Biographical and Critical Study. By Jack Linpsay. New 
York: Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. 459. $4.75. 


Of important recent biographies of Dickens, Mr. Lindsay’s is certainly the 
longest. By comparison with Hesketh Pearson’s sprightly discussion or even 
with Pope-Hennessy’s solid but highly selective work, this book is cumbrous 
and often simply slovenly. Yet, in intention at least, it is a much more valuable 
and original study. Mr. Lindsay’s premise is that Dickens (together with Blake) 
is the “principal prophet of our era.” Following the lead of Edmund Wilson, he 
concentrates his humorless attention upon the gravest notes in Dickens’ novels. 
As we might expect, he slights Pickwick and Copperfield but gives detailed 
analyses of Barnaby Rudge, Our Mutual Friend, and Edwin Drood—the last of 
these being especially masterly. 

His conclusion is that the dominant theme in Dickens’ work is “the alienation 
of man from man, man from himself, in a capitalist society.” To explain Dick- 
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ens’ preoccupation with the “alienation of man from himself,” Mr. Lindsay 
makes an exhaustive psychological study of Dickens’ childhood, especially of 
his relation to his sister Fanny. To explain the alienation of men from each 
other in a capitalist society, he switches from psychology to thinly-veiled Marxian 
economics. Unlike T. A. Jackson, who tried consistently to present Dickens as 
a Marxist, Mr. Lindsay occasionally remembers that he is dealing with an 
anarchist who had a passionate distrust of organization, not merely capitalist 
organization. In his last and most important chapters, however, he forgets this 
distinction and tries to dress his subject in the incongruous robes of a Marxian 
prophet. For a more realistic understanding of Dickens’ political position, a 
reader can turn back to George Orwell's great essay. 

The most valuable feature of Mr. Lindsay’s book is his recognition that 
lurking in Dickens’ melodrama is “a great symbolist poet.” Ignoring the con- 
ventional problems of fictional technique, Mr. Lindsay tries to isolate the central 
symbols of each novel, and to show how these symbols embody the themes. 
Dickens’ method is rightly seen as that of the imaginative poet who expresses 
himself in “dynamic imagery” rather than in the dull catalogues of the naturalist. 
Some of these symbols are traced to Dickens’ childhood experiences such as his 
need for a haven of consoling affection, the “dream-image” of Eden; others are 
traced back to “folk-symbois” such as the “Fool-Innocent” in Barnaby Rudge. 

All this is excellent. In fact, the disappointment provoked by the book is owing 
to the very excellence of some of its parts. The author seems to have gathered 
his materials with painstaking care. No other book displays a more intimate 
knowledge of every scrap of Dickens’ writings. Items from poems, plays, 
speeches, sketches are heaped up as evidence, together with the usual biographical 
sources, and additional information is drawn from novels written by Dickens’ 
minor contemporaries. The pity is that in organizing this vast assortment of 
materials, and in the actual writing, the author does not display the same degree 
of care. Much of the book seems to consist of notes for a biography instead of 
a biography. A typical section opens with a paragraph on mesmerism followed 
(with no transition whatever) by a paragraph on politics, then others on a trip 
to Edinburgh, a political poem, and finally, two pages later, turns back to 
mesmerism again (pp. 206-208). Except when making psychological analyses, 
Mr. Lindsay seems to have become bored with his narrative. In fact, when 
faced with the task of covering the last ten years of Dickens’ life, a period about 
which we know not nearly enough, the author cannot suppress his yawns any 
further. After listing some of Dickens’ activities from 1860 to 1870, he says 
frankly: “And so on. . .. And so on.” It is possible that less piling up of evi- 
dence in the early part of the book, less repetition, more selection, might have 
left the author enough space and enough energy to have rounded out his account 
of Dickens’ life. 

Haste and clumsiness are likewise displayed in the style of this biography. 
Perhaps because it is loaded down with such phrases as “anxiety-aspect” and 
“fantasy-projection,” the author tries to lighten his style by fragmentary sen- 
tences such as the following: “A world in confused throes of rapid transition, 
when some people are making a lot of money and many more people are having 
a hell of a time” (p. 148). Some of the more obvious errors are: Tulkinghorne 
is mentioned as a character in Dombey instead of Bleak House (p. 138) ; “The 
furnishings and food was .. .” (p. 201); the quotation from Wright on page 
211 is meaningless, and so is the final sentence on page 296; “Bradstone” for 
Headstone (p. 383). 
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For some readers, the most startling feature of this book will be its use of 
psychological analysis. Although it would be foolish to quarrel with the method 
itself, its application here is often irritating. Mr. Lindsay weakens his case by 
the thinness of his evidence. The cold which prevented Dickens from trying out 
as an actor is diagnosed, confidently and groundlessly, as psychosomatic (p. 82). 
And Pecksniff’s drunken speech about wooden legs is said to derive its impetus 
from Dickens’ “contemplating Georgina’s placid young curves” at home (pp. 
239-40). The airy castles of speculation that Mr. Lindsay builds from little 
phrases of Dickens may sometimes remind the reader of the fantastic charges 
built up by Serjeant Buzfuz out of Mr. Pickwick’s phrases to Mrs. Bardell: 
“Chops! Gracious heavens! and Tomato sauce!” 

Another feature of Mr. Lindsay’s use of psychology is his tendency to make 
solemn clinical analyses of Dickens’ outbursts of boisterous humor. The differ- 
ence between his book and Hesketh Pearson’s is here most marked. From Pear- 
son’s readable book, one got a clear portrait of Dickens, but ultimately a rather 
superficial one. Mr. Lindsay is to be commended for having set his sights much 
higher, but his portrait is disappointingly cloudy. The discrepancy between what 
his book is and what the reader senses it might have been is, to use one of Mr. 
Lindsay’s favorite words, a frustrating one. 

Georce H. Forp 
University of Cincinnati 


Literary Interpretation in Germany. By W. H. Brurorp. New York: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1952. Pp. 48. $0.50. 


The inaugural lecture of the new Schréder Professor of German in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge surveys German contributions to the methodology of 
literary scholarship from the initial reactions against Scherer’s “positivism” to 
the most recent publications by Staiger, Burger, Auerbach, Curtius, Bockmann, 
Kayser, et al., and, in summary, notes a general shift from literary history to 
appreciation and interpretation: 


One leading idea . . . is that of the self-sufficiency, the self-explanatory nature, 
of the work of literature. It should make its aesthetic effect, on a sensitive reader, 
without any need for factual explanations. .. . / Another important idea is that 
all the elements which analysis reveals in a poem, its intellectual and emotional 
meaning, its metre and the instrumentation of its sounds, its imagery and syntax, 
word associations and sound symbolism, are in constant interaction like the cells 
of an organism. 


Professor Bruford’s presentation combines catholicity with practical skepti- 
cism. Giinther Miiller’s morphological criticism elicits from him a sigh for 
Scherer’s clarity and leads him to suspect “that if there were more philosophical 
analysts in Germany, of the type we produce so abundantly, they would find 
here a happy hunting ground.” It is perhaps not too much to hope that the 
genius loci will move Mr. Bruford himself to deal with some of the problems in 
hand in the tradition of Cambridge philosophical analysis and thus to counteract 
the logical incompetence and semantic naiveté of belletristic metaphysicians, 
whose penchant for the hoary mysteries of ontology threatens to remain undis- 
turbed by Principia Mathematica and Logical Syntax of Language. The notion 
of the self-explanatory nature of the literary work illustrates the need for the 
most elementary instruction in semiotics, as does the reputation which Ingarden’s 
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Das Literarische Kunstwerk continues to enjoy. Mr. Bruford’s insistence on 
linguistic and historical studies and his concomitant refusal “to make the aesthetic 
analysis of texts ‘the alpha and omega’ of our teaching” are welcome acknowledg- 
ments of the fact that the contemplation of sign-vehicles does not constitute the 
interpretation of signs. 

Franz Rent SoMMERFELD 
University of Washington 


Goethe After Two Centuries. Edited by Cart Hammer. Baton Rouge: Louisiana 
State University Studies, Humanities Series, No. 1, 1952. Pp. xii + 118. $2.50. 


As the editor explains in the preface, this neat little volume is the contribution 
of Louisiana State University to the Goethe bicentennial or rather a partial 
record of the many addresses, radio talks, performances, and exhibitions with 
which the active Goethe lovers of Baton Rouge and environs celebrated the 
Goethe anniversary of 1949. The talks are on a high level of competence without 
ever becoming mere scholarship; the originators of the celebration meant to 
give their spectators and listeners a living Goethe. 

Willoughby (London) and Rehder (Urbana) were the guest speakers, whose 
papers are accordingly given prominent rank. The former talked on “Goethe— 
The Natural Philosopher,” bringing out not only the key-words of Goethe’s 
morphological work but also their connection with his life and poetry. Rehder’s 
address on “The Eternal Goethe” appears to me a most successful summary of 
what a large group of modern Americans might find both interesting and edify- 
ing in Goethe’s work. The personality, rather than the historical position of 
Goethe’s self-expression, is brought out in well-chosen passages and analyses. 
John T. Krumpelmann, an enthusiastic German scholar and talented translator, 
who has the advantage of being a native son of Louisiana and whose activity 
can easily be discerned behind this volume, told of his impressions of the Frank- 
furt Goethe Bicentennial and made a rapid survey of Goethe’s activities under the 
title, “This Was Goethe.” Claude Shaver, active and productive in theater work 
and speech literature, discussed “Goethe as a Theater Director,” and Eric 
Voegelin, professor of government, subtly analyzed “Goethe’s Utopia”; Rudolf 
Heberle, the ethnographer, spoke about “Sociological Aspects of Goethe's 
Works”; the physicist George C. Jaffe on “Goethe’s Theory of Color”; the 
biologist E. H. Behre on “Goethe and Anatomy”; J. E. Uhler, professor of 
English, on “Goethe and Shakespeare”; and Luise A. Lenel, whose father was 
a colleague and friend of Schweitzer’s in Strassburg, discussed the similarities 
of Goethe and Schweitzer. This is but part of the actual talks and that in a 
revised form, but it gives the impression of a most enthusiastic and obviously 
successful contribution in Goethe’s honor. 

The editor points out that such a contribution should not be looked upon as a 
series of research papers; but even if we accept this offering as a memorial 
volume rather than a learned effort by some scholars writing for other scholars, 
we can still ask about its scholarly value. The contributors are all responsible 
and sometimes distinguished men in their own fields; it is therefore surprising 
how sound and reliable their discussion of German literature turned out. I have 
noticed many fine remarks and surprising sidelights and not a single factual 
error. 

Heinrich MEYER 
Muhlenberg College 
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Goethe und die Antike: Eine Sammlung. Von Ernst Grumacn. Mit einem 
Nachwort von WoLFGANG SCHADEWALDT. 2 vols. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter 
& Co., 1949. Pp. xvi + 1092. 


Goethe und die Antike at last enables students of German and classical letters 
to glimpse first hand in only two volumes the panoramic aspects of Goethe’s 
lifelong interest in Greek and Roman civilization. It is a capacious thesaurus, 
attractively printed, which catalogs conveniently the entire range of the poet’s 
references and allusions to antiquity, painstakingly culled from the Sophien- 
ausgabe and the second edition of Biedermann’s Gespriche. Every one of its 
entries is carefully identified and emended. Since they are not cross-referenced, 
some of the items in the collection are repeated in different contexts. Scattered 
among them are full-page reproductions of sixteen of Goethe’s drawings and of 
his interlinear translation of a Bacchylides fragment. Their grouping, on the 
whole, is chronological by subject. Fully indexed to guide the reader, the sub- 
jects are variously arranged under nine principal headings, titled Land, Mensch, 
Sprache, Dichtung, Kunst, Glaube, Wissen, Altertumswissenschaft, and Nach- 
lese / Unsicheres und Zweifelhaftes. Footnotes are few and far between, but a 
helpful bibliography and an extensive and penetrating Nachwort are appended. 

Together, Grumach’s ingathering and Schadewaldt’s epilogue spell out vividly 
Goethe’s innate love of ¢xoA% and otium in most matters pertaining to Greece 
and Rome. The young poet acquired a knowledge of classical languages very 
much as does a child, “ohne Regel und ohne Begriff, nur aus dem Gebrauch.” 
Later he even urged Schiller to leave the grammar to the experts. And yet, 
despite the impassioned fits and repeated starts which generally marked Goethe’s 
efforts to penetrate the world of the ancients, there emerged in perspective his 
“Riesenbildnis das Altertums, das ebenso universal wie ganz war.” 


As is but natural, the “Riesenbildnis” is largely reflected in the chapters on 
Dichtung, Kunst, and Wissen which make up more than two-thirds of the entire 
work. The rich array of assembled excerpts and comments indicates the depth 
and breadth of Goethe’s devotion to the realm of classical literature which 
extends from Homer to Nonnus and Musaeus (Grammaticus), and from 
Plautus to Ausonius. It attests the poet’s appreciation of a period in man’s his- 
tory that stretches from the recordings of Herodotus and Thucydides to those 
of Procopius and the Historia Augusta. And it bares a mosaic of other interests, 
ranging on the one hand from Vitruvius, Quintilian, and Fronto to Euclid, 
Lucian, and Martianus Capella, and including on the other the compendia of 
Pliny, Gellius, and Pausanias, as well as the storehouses of fables, anecdotes, 
apophthegms, and proverbs of classical antiquity. 


Although Goethe learned to read, write, and speak Latin with some ease as a 
youth, Grumach’s primary data clearly demonstrate a continually ascending 
preference for Greek life and letters. Among the stars in the poet’s literary 
firmament, Homer appears early as the sun around which revolve, in the fore- 
most orbit, the planets of the three Attic tragedians. Similarly, Greek art 
comes to represent in time “eine fremde erhabene Feenwelt,” beyond the Roman 
road to creativity. The latter is trod by quasi “Barbaren,” whose “Luxus .. . 
Pracht . . . [und] Lust zum Seltsamen, Unzahligen und Ungeheueren” ill com- 
pare with the solidity, simplicity, and soundness of the poet’s Greek world. 


Grumach and Schadewaldt have performed a notable task in piecing together 
Goethe’s image of antiquity. Omissions, apparent only to the specialist in a 
given area, as in the section on proverbs, are surprisingly few, in view of the 
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wealth of the assembled bits. And objections to the grouping of items here and 
there in no way detract from the “Kenntnis, Uberschau und Einsicht” the 
bountiful volumes offer. 

J. ALAN PFEFFER 
University of Buffalo 


Denis Diderot: Lettre sur les aveugles. Edition critique par Ropert N1IKkLaus. 
Genéve: Librairie Droz; Lille: Librairie Giard, Textes littéraires francais, 
1951. Pp. Ixiii + 123. 


Professor Niklaus’ critical edition of Diderot’s Lettre sur les aveugles is a 
valuable addition to the series of the Textes littéraires francais in which an 
impressive number of excellent new editions of texts ranging over four centuries 
have been published in recent years. Mlle E. Droz, who not only publishes the 
series but takes an active part in the preparation of these editions, deserves 
sincere admiration and the everlasting gratitude of all French scholars. 

Those who received their higher education in the first decades of this century 
were taught that nineteenth-century classical and modern philology had formed 
the ideal model and established the very norm of critical editions. While this 
evaluation may still hold true in the field of classical studies, it no longer is 
valid for works of more recent periods. Especially with regard to the French 
eighteenth century, truly critical editions have appeared only during the last 
three or four decades. Moreover, the ideal models have often been found wanting 
not only on account of the narrow positivism of their philological methods, but 
also because of their inaccuracies and carelessness, faults which run counter to 
their empiristic and positivistic credo. 

We are already indebted to Professor Niklaus for his critical edition of 
Diderot’s Pensées philosophiques, an edition in which for the first time the 
various publications of this text in the eighteenth century are examined and 
utilized; now, the author gives us a carefully established text of the Lettre sur 
les aveugles. Since no original manuscript or manuscript copy of Diderot’s second 
major philosophic work has yet been found, Professor Niklaus had to limit his 
“critical” work to ascertain the truly first edition of the Lettre, to classify and 
trace the filiation of other early editions and to list the variants offered by these 
editions. This procedure is the same as that followed by Lanson, André Morize, 
G. Ascoli, and Ira O. Wade in their critical editions of Voltaire’s works. 

In the case of the Additions a la Lettre sur les aveugles, which Diderot wrote 
toward the end of his life, Professor Niklaus was able to utilize several man- 
uscript copies. His new publication of this important postscript and of the 
variants is thus of particular interest. 

The present edition is divided into several parts: an introduction, in which 
the author presents the historical circumstances surrounding the Lettre, the 
evolution of Diderot’s thought before the writing of the Lettre, the composition 
of the work and its three main themes, as well as its philosophic significance. 
The introduction is concluded by remarks on the establishment of the critical 
text. Then- follows the text of the Lettre and that of the Additions. A letter by 
Voltaire on Diderot’s philosophic opuscule, Diderot’s reply (both texts are pub- 
lished here, though not for the first time, from the original manuscripts), notes, 
a bibliography, and the list of variants complete the edition. 

Professor Niklaus has listed all the editions of the Lettre which he could 
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ascertain. There still may be some hitherto unknown editions which his listing 
will bring to light. As a matter of fact, the author invites his readers to inform 
him of lacunae in his list. As far as I can see, the new additions would not 
substantially modify the conclusions reached by Professor Niklaus. Some readers 
will feel that a more detailed discussion of the choice of the first edition and the 
filiation of the others would have been necessary. I also regret that the variants 
are listed in the back of the book instead of under the text. Since neither the 
lines of the Lettre nor those of the Additions are numbered in the text, the highly 
instructive comparison of the various readings is made unnecessarily difficult. 
The perusal of critical editions is a habit which has become rare, at least in the 
United States, even in our advanced classes. Many doctoral candidates never 
consult a critical edition and are helpless when confronted with one. In such a 
state of affairs the study of variants should not be made difficult. 


It is not clear to me why Professor Niklaus has not selected one of the 
manuscript copies for his basic text of the Additions; the fact that the text of 
the Correspondance littéraire (1813 edition) was the first to be published is no 
valid reason for choosing it for republication. In my opinion, this text shows 
signs of alterations not made by Diderot. As to the classification of the various 
manuscripts of the Additions, no explanation is given why the Leningrad MS 
is listed first. The manuscript was known to Professor Niklaus only from the 
variants which J. V. Johansson listed in his Etudes sur Denis Diderot, and 
these variants may not be complete. I do not intend to question Professor Jo- 
hansson’s scholarship, for which I have high esteem; the reason for my reserva- 
tion is that the perspective of an editor of a critical text who has at his disposal 
several manuscripts of a work, differs from that of someone listing variants in 
an over-all description of a manuscript volume. A manuscript copy receives new 
meaning from the comparison with other manuscripts. 


The historical and philosophic annotations of Professor Niklaus are very 
helpful and have above all the advantage of being limited to the strictly necessary. 
At times the strictness goes too far. Still, nothing detracts more from a text 
than overabundant notes which creep all over it like ivy over a fine piece of 
architecture. Despite my admiration for Lanson’s scholarship, I feel that he set 
a model which has done more harm than good to the text, particularly since it 
is still being followed; his notes to Voltaire’s Lettres philosophiques smother 
the text instead of bringing it out more clearly and enlivening it. Some readers 
of Professor Niklaus’ notes might have preferred more thorough information 
on the historical background and significance of Diderot’s ideas in the Lettre to 
the author’s personal reflections on and criticism of these ideas. (The passages, 
which he quotes from Shaftesbury, show in my opinion no parallelism with 
Diderot’s thought but a most marked difference.) I do not follow the author in 
his opinion (voiced already by Assézat) that the abbreviation “M. de M .. .” 
of the Lettre stands for M. de Marivaux instead of M. de Montesquieu, which 
Naigeon had given; the context fits Montesquieu quite well. I also doubt that 
it was Naigeon who mutilated the text of Diderot’s reply to Voltaire’s letter; 
nothing in the original manuscript or in Naigeon’s edition warrants this judg- 
ment. The fact that Naigeon did not include the Additions in his edition of 
Diderot’s works does not necessarily indicate that he no longer had in his pos- 
session the original manuscript or a copy of the Additions when he prepared his 
edition. There are other instances of Naigeon’s not publishing works of Diderot 
which he possessed in manuscript form. 


Professor Niklaus’ learned and well-informed introduction covers most of the 
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questions on which the reader of the Lettre will wish additional information. 
The author deals particularly with Diderot’s intellectual development which led 
up to the Lettre sur les aveugles and with the general problems of the period 
insofar as they are touched upon in the work. As to the direct sources, they 
seemed to the author at the same time too difficult to determine in specific details 
and too evident in their general nature to necessitate further investigation. I fear 
that I cannot agree with Professor Niklaus on the latter point. I should have 
welcomed a thorough discussion of the historic and philosophic tradition of the 
three main themes of the Lettre: the epistemological problems, the biological 
as well as metaphysical issues, and finally the general situation and fate of the 
blind and the means to improve this fate. Particularly the epistemological prob- 
lems deserve a close analysis, since they can be understood only if one studies 
the line of development which runs from Descartes’ Dioptrique through Locke, 
Berkeley, and Condillac. Diderot’s reflections grow immediately and in a very 
definite way out of this tradition; their specific, individual character will not 
appear unless the issues which formed this tradition and the methods used in 
their discussion are carefully defined. Particularly instructive in this respect 
would be the confrontation of the treatment of epistemological problems in 
Condillac’s Essai sur lPorigine des connoissances humaines on the one side and 
the Lettre sur les aveugles on the other. Nowhere, except in the Lettre sur les 
sourds et muets, do the similarities and divergencies between the two authors in 
approach, method, and results appear more clearly, nowhere do their respective 
individualities emerge more strikingly than in a step by step comparison of these 
texts. Condillac, to mention only one point of comparison, proves to be remark- 
ably close to Descartes despite his apparent dependence on Locke, while Diderot 
is closer to the English form of empiricism. Moreover, the latter’s interest in 
strictly epistemological problems proves to be only slight; he soon abandons 
them in order to turn to ethical, aesthetical, and generally anthropological issues. 
Professor Niklaus’ brief hints of Condillac’s indebtedness to Diderot have no 
firm basis; he, as well as others who have made the same statement, are misled 
by what I should call the fallacy of surface evidence. It was very probably 
through Condillac’s influence, an influence exerted by direct exchange of con- 
versations, that Diderot turned to epistemological questions. At any rate, we 
have no way of ascertaining which one of the two friends hit first upon the 
conception of the statue to be endowed in successive stages with senses and sense 
impressions. But we do know what certain epistemological questions became in 
the mind of the two authors, and here lies the great interest of a close comparison 
which alone leads to reliable and concrete knowledge. The Saunderson episode 
is treated somewhat summarily and conventionally by Professor Niklaus; the 
relation which he establishes between Diderot’s ideas and those of Shaftesbury 
is, I fear, erroneous. It is precisely in the Lettre sur les aveugles that Diderot 
breaks with Shaftesbury’s aesthetic deism and pantheism. As to Diderot’s 
knowledge of the biological literature of his time, it seems to me that it is much 
less thorough than the author claims; he makes Diderot read an astounding 
number of works. Professor Niklaus ought to have added them up. The result 
would have been almost as appalling as that of the list of books which modern 
historians make Voltaire read. A thorough revision of our judgment of the 
readings and reading habits of eighteenth-century authors would seem to be an 
important task for the historian of that period. Neither the Pensées philosophi- 
ques nor the Lettre sur les aveugles shows more than a fair acquaintance with 
the outstanding results in the natural sciences of that period. In order to sub- 
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stantiate his assertions on Diderot’s readings, Professor Niklaus occasionally 
refers to writings of Diderot which were later than the Lettre. Taken in itself 
this lapsus is not serious; but it falsifies the perspective of the historical back- 
ground which the author set out to give. Some references are not quite accurate: 
for instance, the author of the Historia critica philosophiae is Johann Jakob 
Brucker, not Briicher (p. xliii) or Briicker (p. 98). 

It would also have been valuable for the reader of the Lettre if Professor 
Niklaus had dealt in some detail with the relation between the three main themes 
of the work and proceeded from there to a clarification of its complexity. All 
those who have dealt with the Lettre sur les aveugles in their classes know how 
difficult it is for the student to follow the line of Diderot’s argumentation. Pro- 
fessor Niklaus agrees with Venturi when he explains the multiplicity of ideas 
in the Lettre by the variety of interests which Diderot pursued at the time of its 
composition and by the different starting points of his inquiry. The observation 
is certainly correct, but it does not lead very far; it is just the beginning of an 
interpretation of the work. All in all, one might object that the author is at 
times too ready to praise Diderot’s originality and his philosophic genius and 
somewhat reluctant to show in what the merits of the Lettre actually consist. 

In the section on the relation between the Lettre and the Additions some 
comment ought to have been made on the fact that Diderot took up the Lettre 
again in 1782 with a view of revising it. He clearly realized the shortcomings 
of his early work and apparently considered altering it. On second thought, 
however, he decided to leave the work in its original form, since an alteration 
would have destroyed its very nature. He thereupon wrote the Additions. We 
have here another evidence that Diderot went over some of his works again in his 
later years in order to give them the final form which he wished them to have. 
In several cases his revisions were quite thorough. His attitude to his works 
and his concern for the judgment of posterity appear in a new light, thanks to 
these indications. 

Hersert DieCKMANN 
Harvard University 


Two Diderot Studies: Ethics and Esthetics. By Lester G. Crocker. Baltimore: 
The Johns Hopkins Press, 1952. Pp. ix + 127. $2.50. 


Professor Crocker’s most recent contribution in the field of the history of 
ideas, and of Diderot’s ideas in particular, is concerned with an evaluation of 
two of the most fundamental and, indeed, most intricate aspects of the eighteenth- 
century philosophe’s thought—ethics and aesthetics. As with contemporaries who 
had a firsthand acquaintance with Dideroi, so with readers who since have pored 
over his published works and manuscripts, few have turned away from the con- 
tact with indifference. Mr. Crocker in his evaluation turned revaluation is no 
exception. 

Little is to be obtained from Two Diderot Studies if it is read lightly or cur- 
sorily. By the same token, it makes hardly appropriate reading for one only 
casually acquainted with Diderot, or not at all. On the other hand, it should 
prove a stimulating and challenging book to readers who have turned to him 
often. Of the latter category, there will doubtless be a great diversity of reactions, 
as some will agree with Mr. Crocker on a given point only to object, perhaps 
violently, on another. If the points of accord or conflict vary with successive 
readers, the reason will lie more with Diderot’s own complex and, as yet, far 
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from fathomed nature than with Mr. Crocker’s sincere and intelligently sustained 
effort of analysis and appraisal. 

Yet the position adopted by the author of the present volume is one that invites 
its due of favorable and adverse criticism. As I see it, this position is a blending 
of philosophical idealism and rationalism with their origins, as they should be, in 
the abstractions of ancient Greek thought. Against such a background, Diderot’s 
philosophy, essentially naturalistic, and stemming from quite another phase of 
Greek speculation—that of Democritus, Leucippus, and Epicurus—is scrupu- 
lously examined and often found wanting. To explain Mr. Crocker’s position 
in this way is, I realize, to oversimplify, but it would seem to go far toward 
throwing light on the occasional signs of impatience and reproach directed at 
Diderot in both studies. 


Here the critic is perfectly within his right as, from his vantage point as his- 
torian of ideas, he guides the reader through the maze of Diderot’s thought. If, 
now and then, we are taken along bypaths not of our own choosing, bypaths from 
which we must retrace our steps, we are also shown into clearings rich in sug- 
gestion and bright with insight. In the end, no matter how devious the way, we 
emerge where we should. 


The first of the two studies is entitled “A Critique of Diderot’s Ethical Philos- 
ophy.” The comprehensive procedure which sets Diderot adrift in the cross- 
currents of eighteenth-century European thought seems excellent. Highly com- 
mendable too is the over-all depiction of Diderot’s ethical thought as it oscil- 
lates between empiricism and formalism, between the deterministic and the teleo- 
logical, finally to achieve “a mature chastened inexpugnable humanism.” Such an 
approach to Diderot’s moral “dilemma” had already been used by others, notably 
Carl Becker and Daniel Mornet, but Mr. Crocker, profiting by their analyses, 
has pushed inquiry considerably further. In fact, he traces the main tendencies 
of Diderot’s ethical thought to their culmination in a synthesis which, he tells 
us, “has the germ of greater ethical significance than anything written in the 
eighteenth century, even greater significance, in this writer’s opinion, than the 
formalism of Kant.” 


Concerning details of the “Critique,” perhaps only a point or two need be 
raised to suggest that Mr. Crocker’s exposé is not entirely invulnerable. In the 
treatment of specific works, our attention is called to highly essential aspects of 
Le Réve de d'Alembert, La, Réfutation d’Helvétius, and Jacques le fataliste. One 
can perhaps less readily say the same, however, for the observations on Le Neveu 
de Rameau and the Supplément au Voyage de Bougainville, which are far more 
than the two-dimensional pieces that the writer, and many who have preceded 
him, would lead us to believe. Fresh insights into both would have strengthened 
Mr. Crocker’s thesis in some instances, modified it in others. Then, too, objection 
might well be made to the stress placed on Diderot’s seeming confusion regard- 
ing words and their underlying concepts. This is a most delicate problem and 
one the editor of the Encyclopédie was fully aware of, as when he characteristic- 
ally remarked: “combien de difficultés imprévues quand il s’agit de fixer le sens 
des expressions les plus communes! [article, “Encyclopédie”].” Diderot’s varied 
use of the terms “nature” and “natural” are, in particular, singled out for criti- 
cism in the present pages. But Arthur O. Lovejoy has sufficiently warned us: 
“To read eighteenth-century books without having in mind a general map of 
the meanings of ‘nature’ is to move about in the midst of ambiguities realized. . . .” 
There is no doubt that Mr. Crocker has been hampered in both studies by the 
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fact that there exists no such analytical charting of the term as used by Diderot. 
It is but one more illustration of the need for further research in detail before 
a writer and thinker of Diderot’s scope can, in all justice, be the object of critical 
syntheses. 

The second and somewhat longer of the two studies is entitled “Subjectivism 
and Objectivism in Diderot’s Esthetics.” In this informative, well-organized 
essay, we are presented with five principal questions pertinent to the subject un- 
der consideration: (1) Diderot’s inquiry into the nature of beauty; (2) the 
relationship Diderot seeks to determine between the artist striving to embody 
his perception of beauty, and the outside reality which occasions that beauty; 
(3) whether the artist is an imitator or creator of beauty; (4) Diderot’s con- 
ception of the imagination; (5) Diderot’s ideas on the artist and his public. Mr. 
Crocker answers these questions at length and concludes that Diderot, after 
much struggle, attains a “modified subjective” position as an important writer on 
aesthetics, but not that of a satisfactory aesthetic philosopher. 

There seems to be little reason to doubt the validity of this conclusion; Di- 
derot’s own writings and Mr. Crocker’s exegesis abundantly prove that no com- 
prehensive theory or consistent attitude dominates his approach to the field. It is 
even questionable whether Diderot ever cared to achieve the status of “aesthetic 
philosopher” in the traditional sense of the term. 

In this second study, we are reminded with apparent regret that “Much of 
Diderot’s dynamism is expended in thrashing around, in a forward and back- 
ward movement between alternating points of view.” But the simple truth is that 
here is no authoritarian, no dogmatic theorist. Engaged in the search for truth, 
and only too aware of its elusiveness, testing, holding ideas up to the light slowly 
to turn them around, Diderot knew better than another that there are many ques- 
tions that must still and perhaps forever remain unanswered. 

Because of the peculiar quality of his mind, we are apt to learn as much about 
those who write on him as about Diderot himself. Outstanding in the nineteenth 
century was Rosenkranz whose interpretation was colored by Hegelianism. In 
the twentieth century, we have been provided with a Marxist interpretation by 
Luppol, followed by Luc, the editors of Diderot, Interpreter of Nature, and 
Lefebre. We also have a humanistic Diderot interpreted by Thomas, and even a 
Diderot, prey to “le naturisme mystique,” as viewed by Baron Seilliére from his 
eminence in the Institut de France. Now we have a highly creditable presen- 
tation of two aspects of the philosophe’s thought by Professor Crocker. Each 
evaluation is, in its way, a tribute to Diderot and a contribution to the under- 
standing of the eighteenth-century “Pantophile,” as Voltaire called him. Sus- 
picion becomes certainty, however, that we must still long wait for a synthesis 
of the man and his work that will satisfy at least a great majority of Diderot 
critics. 

Otis E. Fettows 
Columbia University 


French Dramatic Literature in the Reign of Henri IV: A Study of the Extant 
Plays Composed in France Between 1589 and 1610. By Lancaster E. Dasney. 
Austin, Texas: University Cooperative Society, 1952. Pp. 472. $3.25. 


Professor Dabney has undertaken to study for the first time in some detail 
all the plays produced during the reign of Henri IV. As the author himself read- 
ily admits in his conclusion, nothing in his work alters Professor Lancaster’s 
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earlier statement that this period, despite “considerable dramatic activity,” pro- 
duced “no work of permanent significance”; nevertheless, his book has genuine 
value as a reference work for students of the French drama. 

Professor Dabney conveniently and logically groups the plays under the fol- 
lowing headings: Biblical plays, Plays from the lives of saints, Religious and 
political propaganda, Morality and allegorical plays, Plays from classical 
sources, Plays based on French novels and plays, On Italian material, On his- 
tory other than Greek and Roman, On farces, Miscellaneous, and Pastoral plays. 
He summarizes each play carefully, if a trifle austerely, quoting briefly but 
always pertinently (the quotations frequently invite comparison with later and 
more familiar works, although the author remains discreetly in the background, 
allowing his reader to speculate at will), and concluding with a terse assessment 
of dramatic and literary qualities. 

Certainly the student of seventeenth-century drama may pick up interesting 
clues and suggestions as he reads this book. For instance, of the nine plays 
derived from Plutarch, Mithridate appears in two, and one of them, Margarit 
Pageau’s Monime (1600), presents dramatically the same unsuccessful suicide 
attempt that Racine dramatizes in Mithridate. That the obscure Pageau should 
have singled out Monime’s remarkable apostrophe to the “fatal tissu,” the very 
passage in Petrarch that Racine quotes in his preface and versifies, does not 
prove that the great dramatist was aware of the earlier play. Nor does the fact 
that one of the characters in Monime is called Roxane, and that the Pyrrhe of 
both Percheron and Heudon dies on the altar like Racine’s Pyrrhus, raise any 
question of influence. What this does show, rather more clearly than is generally 
known, is that these characters, both in name and situation, were already 
familiar stage figures. As Professor Dabney states in conclusion, we find “all 
the elements of dramatic struggle as used by Racine” in these inchoate and 
over-declamatory dramas. A study of how some of these elements evolved, of 
how the Racinian metal separated itself from this crude slag, would be of great 
interest. For instance, one could trace the development of various dramatic 
devices, such as the soliloquy, the prophetic dream vision, the eavesdropping 
scene, and the like. For such a study Professor Dabney’s book would be an 
indispensable tool. 

The volume has been printed by reproducing typescript through a process 
that I am unable to identify. Although legible, its appearance hardly does justice 
to the author’s scholarship. 

Joun C. Lapp 
Oberlin College 


Francis Carco: The Career of a Literary Bohemian. By Seymour S. WEINER. 
New York: Columbia University Press, 1952. Pp. xvi + 274. $4.00. 


Some high-minded censors have occasionally protested against the “personal 
heresy” in the study of literature and the excess of biography at the expense of 
the deeper and more puritanically rigid study of the texts. Literature, however, 
does not solely consist of those whom we, somewhat arbitrarily, single out as 
the great writers. It is best appreciated if the environment in which Byron, Zola, 
Proust led their eventful or mysterious careers is made to live for us through the 
anecdotal and concrete biographies of some colorful and secondary figures. 

This biography of Carco is on many counts a remarkably good one. The author 
has patiently and shrewdly pieced together, collected or discovered a great mass 
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of information. Some of it may appear trivial, and compatriots of Carco may be 
less fascinated by incidents of Bohemian life in Paris and episodes in the careers 
of pimps, prostitutes, sentimental and ruthless exploiters of women, and of vi- 
cious pleasure-seekers than grave American scholars wistfully dreaming of “ail- 
leurs” in their seminars. There may be some validity in Edmund Wilson’s con- 
tention that the trouble about modern literature in this country is that “the poets 
themselves do not lead very interesting lives.” But Mr. Weiner has done far more 
than add up data and cards. He has related a curious literary career with zest 
and with discriminating skill. He has illuminated Carco’s personality and inter- 
spersed the checkered incidents of his life with valuable psychological and criti- 
cal remarks. Here and there, especially in the strange friendship and love be- 
tween Katherine Mansfield and Carco, Mr. Weiner has been too discreet. It is 
true that Mr. Middleton Murry who was at that time the husband de facto, if not 
de jure, of Katherine has done his best to confuse biographers. But Mr. Weiner’s 
acute flair should some day elucidate some details which lie behind one of Kather- 
ine Mansfield’s best-known stories. 

The critical and interpretive sections of the book are subordinated to the biog- 
raphy. The author is, however, lucid and just. He does not overrate Carco, even 
if he is a little more lenient to him than, in our opinion, posterity will be. The 
very special world, or underworld, depicted by Carco is, in itself, just as inter- 
esting as that of Proust or that of Mauriac’s provincial and frustrated charac- 
ters. From Moll Flanders to Lenormand’s Renée (as the book is called in trans- 
lation) and Moravia’s Una Romana, ladies of far more than easy virtue have 
fascinated writers. The special ethical code of those closed groups, the friend- 
ship and loyalty flourishing among those sentimental gangsters, the original 
brand of sincerity which venal love may boast of, hold special charm for readers 
and writers. Indeed, they appear naively idyllic as compared with the Proustian 
inferno or with the characters of Paul Bourget and Edith Wharton, and we wish 
they had attracted the author of The Golden Bowl. 


Carco did succeed in writing two good novels on his favorite circles: L’ Homme 
traqué and Jésus-La-Caille. But even in those books, he failed to evolve a suc- 
cessful technique and he failed to probe deeply into the psychology of his char- 
acters. His imagination was deficient, and his power of creativeness too limited. 
Like many men of his generation (Duhamel, Morand, Luc Durtain), he vainly 
endeavored to broaden his horizon and to renew his inspiration through travel. 
His travelogues (Printemps d’Espagne, Palace Egypte) count among the most 
empty in a literary genre addicted to inconsequentiality and inanity. His criti- 
cism was superficial and only tolerably shrewd when he treated of Utrillo or 
Modigliani, of Villon and of the few who had been Bohemians of genius. 

The best of Carco (and Mr. Weiner has sensed it, although he has been timid 
at offering a verdict on his author) may well lie in his volumes of discreet, ten- 
der and intimiste poetry and in the poetry which he has discreetly instilled into 
his novels and especially his memoirs. Mémoires d'une autre vie, the first volume 
of his fanciful and nostalgic autobiography, is among the masterpieces of that 
minor genre. Carco seems today very remote from the present metaphysical pre- 
occupations of literature, too little obsessed with anguish and with the absence 
of God; but he is, in spite of deceptive appearances, the novelist of melancholy 
and of an obstinate “goat du malheur.” 


Henri M. Peyre 


Yale University 
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Philology, Vol. 40, No. 1, 1953. Pp. vi + 222. $2.50. 


Desguine, André. Etude des Bacchanales ou le folastrissime voyage d’Hercueil 
fait l’an 1549, par Ronsard. Genéve: Librairie Droz, 1953. Pp. 384. 


Fowlie, Wallace. Rimbaud’s Illuminations: A Study in Angelism. New York: 
Grove Press, 1953. Pp. 231. $4.00. 


Gotaas, Mary C. Bossuet and Vieira: A Study in National, Epochal and In- 
dividual Style. A dissertation. Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of 
America Studies in Romance Languages and Literatures, XLVI, 1953. Pp. 
xix + 139. 


Hemmings, F. W. J. Emile Zola. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press, 1953. Pp. 
308. $6.00. 


Mauriac, Francois. Letters on Art and Literature. New York: Philosophical 
Library, 1953. Pp. 120. 


Morphos, Panos Paul. The Dialogues of Guy de Brués: A Critical Edition, 
with a Study in Renaissance Scepticism and Relativism. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Studies in Romance Literatures and Languages, Extra Vol. 
XXX, 1953. Pp. x + 330. $4.50. 

Ramsey, Warren. Jules Laforgue and the Ironic Inheritance. New York: Ox- 
ford University Press, 1953. Pp. viii + 302. $5.00. 

Rogers, Samuel. Balzac and the Novel. Madison: University of Wisconsin Press, 
1953. Pp. x + 206. $3.50. 

Vidigal, B. (editor). The Oxford Book of Portuguese Verse: XIIth Century— 
XXth Century. Chosen by Audrey F. G. Bell. Second edition. Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press, 1952. Pp. xxx + 384. $4.00. 





GENERAL 


Baudin, Maurice, Jr. (editor). Contemporary Short Stories. Representative 
Selections. Vol. I. New York: Liberal Arts Press, American Heritage Series, 
No. 12, 1953. Pp. x + 158. $0.85, paper. 


Craig, Hardin. The Written Word and Other Essays. Lectures delivered before 
the Centre College of Kentucky. Chapel Hill: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1953. Pp. ix + 90. $3.00. 

Konovalov, S. (editor). Oxford Slavonic Papers. Vol. III. Oxford: At the 
Clarendon Press, 1952. Pp. 152. $2.50. 


Lambton, Ann K. S. Persian Grammar. Cambridge: At the University Press, 
1953. Pp. xxiv + 275. $6.50. 

Linguistic Bibliography for the Year 1950 and Supplement for Previous Years. 
Published by the Permanent Committee of Linguists with a Grant from the 
United Nations Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization. Utrecht- 
Anvers: Spectrum, 1952. Pp. xxviii + 275. 

Lunt, Horace G. (managing editor). Harvard Slavic Studies. Vol. I. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1953. Pp. 396. $6.00. 

Matthews, W. K. (compiler and translator). Anthology of Modern Estonian 
Poetry. Gainesville: University of Florida Press, 1953. Pp. xxix + 161. $3.50, 
cloth; $3.00, paper. 

Studier i Modern Sprakvetenskap. Utgivna av Nyfilologiska Sallskapet i Stock- 
holm (Stockholm Studies in Modern Philology), Vol. XVIII. With a Bibli- 
ography of Swedish Works on English, German, and Romance Philology, 
1949-51. Uppsala: Almqvist & Wiksells, 1953. Pp. 171. Kr. 11.00. 
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